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PORTRAIT OF A WINNER 
(SEE PAGE 20) 
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Booklets full of ideas free at your travel agency, or 


Mdm we . OfevamiLne 


STEICHEN 


All the good things of life are on their 
native soil in Hawaii. You sample them 
in generous measure on Matson-Oceanic 
liners— palatial new ships inspired by 
the Islands they serve. At your command 
a whole cargo of clever devices for your 
entertainment and comfort. 


Your only duty... go anywhere and do 
anything ...whenever you wish. Sounds 
like a millionaire’s idea of a vacation... 


Ar. 


Dining Saloon S. S. Lurline— Photograph taken enroute to Hau 


and is. But all the happy people sailing 
Hawaii are not millionaires. Just peop 
who know where to get the most { 
their time and money. It’s only a 5-d 


sail to the Islands from California. 


The inspiration of these magic regio 
invite you to continue through the Sou 
Seas. Only 15 days to New Zealand fri 
California. To Australia...only 18! \ 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji. At modest far 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue + Chicago, 230 North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco, 215 Market Street + Los Angeles, 730 South Broadway + Seattle, 814 Second Avenue « Portland, 327 Southwest Pine St 
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Accept 
to Read. 


Let us send you "Rolling Stone" by Lowell 
Thomas to read FREE! See for yourself the 
amazing values this new kind of book club 
brings its members. They get books first 
published at $2.00 to $3.50 FOR ONLY 
$| EACHI This free trial will explain, more 
clearly than anything we can say, why over 
scores of thousands of book lovers who 
have already become members have en- 
Sule welcomed this new plan of 


the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club. 





WRG ITS i 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 
in the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club Saves 


You $1 to*2%? on a Good Book Each Month... 


MI GLEE LDP OL LET 





ITHOUT cost or obligation, and at our expense, 
Ww you try this new money-saving plan? 
Scores of thousands of people have already ac- 
cepted this offer. Free membership in this new kind of book 
club now entitles them to obtain books on the Club List 
first published at $2.00 to $3.50—for only $1.00 EACH! 
You may still get one of these memberships FREE! 
You do not have to buy any particular number of books. 
You buy only those you really want, when you want them, 
You pay for them only AFTER you have examined them, 
If you TAKE nothing, you PAY nothing. And every book 
you do take means a clear saving. 


Worthwhile Books by Great Writers 


The book selection one month may be a fascinating 
Biography. The next month it may be a book of absorbing 
Travel or Adventure, or an outstanding work of Fiction. 
It is always a book appealing to discriminating readers 
for its interest, permanent value and literary excellence. 
_ Some of the authors of books offered in past months 
include H. G. Wells, W. Somerset Maugham, Christopher 
Morley, Clemence Dane, William McFee, John Drink- 
water, Lowell Thomas, Frank Swinnerton, and other best- 
selling writers. Every book is a high-grade volume, an edi- 
tion identical with, or better than, the original. 


How This Plan Works 
The postman brings you a good book like this every 
month, provided you 
wish it. You pay 
nothing in advance 
ROLLING STONE —nothing to the 


postman. YOU 





Majer Dugmore’s adventuring car- 


wherever chance blew him. 





arht, Greece, his disabled ship was _ See ae ee our risk——how enthusias- 
Sandie eward the rocks intestes with tic you will be about this common-sense, money- 
In Africa he faced em — _ saving plan. Try it. Accept “Rolling Stone” by 
with, a light shotgun. To the interior Lowell Thomas for free reading. Unless delighted 
ot . ot wont A rail and a with the kind of books the Club offers members 
trained come af the beet anne oe for only $1, the trial costs you nothing, places 
7 stern Front and his own exploits you under no obligation. : 
offensive will raine tre b a Rn Send coupon now without money. We will send 
of the most hardened reader of you “Rolling Stone’ postage prepaid. Examine 
Stories eo ; ; ; : ; 
The 8 and read it. If you like it—keep it and we will 
oreat beck of Stren game this: “A bill you at the regular Club price. Each month, 
moving story, crowded with incident, then, you may examine the monthly selection BE- 
pond descriptions of ports FORE you remit. But if “Rolling Stone” (or any 
witness to the ae ee | other book, later on) does not appeal—return it 
+ Dugmore in catching, as he and pay nothing. Could anything be fairer? You 
tight (me or runs in and out of take no risk. Mail the coupon without money— 
earth” Seautics of the now. DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK 





CLUB, Dept. 1211, Garden City, N. Y. 








this Great Book 
FREE 


By Lowell Thomas ALONE are the 
lowell Thomas has traveled so widely that judge of whether ; 
nats Sotten aff the beaten path, and in Rad- _ wish to keep it. Each book is yours for three days 
ject.” tt, -$i-f— ree reading. Before you pay for it, you first make sure 


you want it. If you DO— if you are sure you will enjoy 


ried him from his trish castle on the 
edge of the great bog, to the Medi- 
terranean, the Aegean, Africa, and 






rs 31! pages, is handsomely 
, * bound, and beautifully illus- 
trated with pictures of wild animals made 
from photographs and paintings by Dugmore. 


it—then you merely send $1 for it, plus ten cents for 
packing and postage. 

However, should any particular book fail to appeal, 
simply return it and pay nothing. Or, if you wish, order 
any alternate book described in the Monthly Bulletin 
(sent free to members only). Or you may take no book 
at all, any month you so prefer. At all times you take 
only the books you want, and pay for only the books 
you keep! 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 1211, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and send me each month the 
Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commencing with ‘Rolling 
Stone’’ by Lowell Thomas. I will examine each Book Selection for 
three days, and if I decide to keep it I will send you the Club price 
of $1—-plus the small postage charge of ten cents. If I do not like 
it, I will return it to you, in which case I am to have the privilege of 
choosing an alternate book, if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. 
I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except to pay for 
the books which I decide to keep, I am to be free to discontinue 
membership at any time I wish. 
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THE COVER: Portrait of a winner. Equi- Page 
poise, the six-year-old turf king, who last BUSINESS ae ee ae ee ee ae se 
week won the Whitney Gold Cup at Bel- ea ee 
mont after a Summer of idleness. His ENTERTAINMENT + 2 & wae 
lifetime earnings now total $338,460 and FOURTH ESTATE er a ie ae oe) a ee 
if he can take the $100,000 Santa Anita FRONT PAGE 9 (6. bo & wee 7 
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LETTERS 





SLIM FOOTBALLS: On page 17 of the 
Nov. 3 issue, under Sports, the writer has 
made a grievous error in stating “that the 
new football is 6 inches slimmer around the 
middle.” : 

Indeed a passer would have the ability of a 


baseball pitcher in all cases if the ball were 
that much smaller but, of course, that is not 
the case. 


Coaches tell me that after a ball has been 
in use half of a game it assumes practically 
the same size as last year’s football. Thus 
high school teams that are obliged to use a 
ball in more than one game get very little ad- 
ditional help from the new smaller size. Col- 
lege football which uses a new ball for every 
game and much practice can, of course, cap- 
italize on the new ball very materially. 

WALTER B. SPENCER 
Principal 
The New Haven Commercial High School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEK stands cor- 
rected. The new football has between one 
inch and an inch and a quarter smaller waist- 
line than last year’s. Dimensions of the new 
ball: circumference, long axis 28 to 28% 
inches, short axis 21% to 21%; length of 
long axis 11 to 11% inches; weight, 14 to 15 
According to many coaches it is 


ounces. 1 
true that footballs “grow” after being 
squashed and kicked. 

& 


ABLE TO UNDERSTAND: I would like to 
say a word in favor of your magazine. It is 
the best of its kind that I have had oppor- 
tunity to read; and although I knew nothing 
of it, I took it on the advice of the sales- 
man. Jt is beyond his favorable description. 

I have let several of my friends read my 
copies and they agree with me that it is the 
best. It covers so much material and is in 
such compact form that I feel that I can’t say 
enough for it. I teach school and have used 
it a great deal with my class. They are quite 
young, but are able to understand quite a few 
of the articles. 

I am truly grateful to the salesman who in- 
troduced me to News-WEEK. 

Rose Ey 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


REPUBLICAN HOLIDAY: What The New 
New York Herald Tribune has called “the 


late unpleasantness”—last week’s elections— 
came to the Republicans because they had 
found no positive issue to support and no 
strong figures to carry their banners to the 
voting booths. They themselves admit this. 

Well, it is going to cause them a lot of 
trouble to develop these things, especially to 
build up someone to run for President. 

I think they ought to take their time. Why 
not save their strength for 1940? Why not 
just concede the next election? If they had 
to go through the form of the thing they 
might put up Dolly Gann. 


JaMEsS WEBSTER 
New York City 
ea 


HUNGER ON WHEELS: These hunger- 
marchers you describe (issue of Nov. 10) 
are some babies. In the first place, they don’t 
march, any more than Mussolini did when he 
led the March on Rome. He went in a 
sleeper ; they use trucks. In the second place, 
they aren’t hungry. I hear that when offered 
bread at Albany they turned it down. They’re 
just a bunch of epicures out for a ride. I 
say DON’T “let ’em eat cake :” let them break 
their teeth on the nightsticks and then eat 
the trucks. (I wish it understood that I am 
not saying this as a Communist). 


Joun KING 
Newark, N. J. 
« 


BETTER THAN FISHING: That was a 
very sad story you had to tell about Rich- 
berg’s appointment. I mean from Vice Pres- 
ident Garner’s point of view. I mean if I 
were Vice President Garner I would at this 
point cease fishing in Texas and go off to 
hunt animals in Africa. There I might for- 
get about it all. Or I might come home ready 
to saw my party in two, as did Roosevelt 
minor while William H. Taft was President. 
I would come home with a picture of myself 
with one foot on an elephant, and one on a 


donkey. I would say: “That’s what I’m go- 
ing to do to both parties.” Then I’d go back 
to fishing. 


ARTHUR SMITH 
Atlanta, Ga. 


LITTLE WHALE: I was much puzzled by 
the fish-photograph on page 20 of your Nov. 
10 issue. Measuring on my hand, I figured 


that the fish was about the size of my third 
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PICK UP WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 
AFTER SHAVING 


Feels great! 





. Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 





Keeps your skin from getting 






too dry. 





Lessens wind burn. 





. Helps to prevent chapping. 






Distinctly improves 
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THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


aaa aay 


4 F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


H News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


i mea — 
s Please enter my subscription to News- 
t Week for one year ($4), and send, 
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NEWS-WEEK 


“The Amazing Ideas of Our Most Brilliant Modern Mind”’ 





RALPH WALDO 


EMERSON’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


Everything he ever wrote 
Formerly published in 12 volumes 


Now Allin One Book! 


Now you may have, in compact, handy form, ail of 
the famous works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
writer and practical philosopher whose teachings 
inspired the careers of the greatest leaders of mod- 
ern times. Heretofore Emerson’s Complete works 
have been available only in expensive editions, 
ranging up to $36.00 for the 12 volume set. Cheaper 
editions contained only inadequate and unsatisfy- 
ing selections from his writings. Now, for the first 
time, you may have Emerson’s Complete W orks, 
the entire contents of the 12-volume edition, all in 
one convenient volume, at the amazingly low price 


of only $3.50! 


‘3 50 


1440 Pages 


Size 614 x 9 in. 
Large Clear Type 
Handsome Green 
Linen Binding 
With Gold Stamping 








No Man or Woman is Truly Educated Unless He 
Knows Ralph Waldo Emerson 





The Greatest Figure in Ameri- 
ean Literature 

Emerson’s works are the foundation of every 

ltured person’s library. How many times, 
i your reading or in the conversation of well- 
rcad people, have you met with references to 
Emerson’s famous essay on Self-Reliance; his 
essays on Friendship, Inspiration, Culture, 
Wealth, Power, Behavior? Are you familiar 

th the wealth of practical ideas, the learn- 

¢ and wisdom to be found in his writings? 
Many of his ideas are so daring and advanced 
that most Americans are only now beginning 
to catch up with them. To read and know Em- 
erson is to be in the forefront of modernculture. 


He Reveals to You Your 
Hidden Powers 

[emerson spreads before you the possibilities 
of your own advancement. His essay Com- 
pensation shows you how to turn your handi- 
caps into profit. His essay on Nature gives 
you a new conception of happiness. His fa- 
mous attack on History shows you that no 
nian need be hampered by tradition and con- 
vention. There are hundreds of inspiring es- 
says like these. Today more than ever his 
practical teachings are needed to shed light 
on the complex personal and business prob- 
lems that confront every American man and 
woman. 


























ALL HIS ESSAYS, POEMS, BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES, TRAVEL SKETCHES - 12 Volumes in ONE 


This is the most compact, most attractive, and most readable edition of Emerson ever made. 
It is a volume which will lend distinction to any collection of books. Its large, clear type 
will make it a joy to read and consult time and again. It has the astounding total of 1440 
pages, yet the volume is not bulky and is easy to handle. It is bound in green linen binding 
with gold ‘stamping. Do not confuse this de luxe edition with any cheap editions which con- 
tain only a part of Emerson’s writings. This edition contains everything Emerson wrote— 


complete and unabridged. 


What Power Made Emerson 
the Idol of the Literary Pub- 
lic and the Practical Busi- 
ness World Too? 


Emerson possessed a great se- 
cret—the formula for enjoying 
both a happy and a useful life. 
He was a lofty thinker, but his 
leet were firmly on the ground. 
The reading public loved him 
ior his. simple, direct, friendly 
style, while men of politics and 
business were inspired by his 
Practical, truthful ideas—ideas 
that had their roots not in an 
abstract philosophy, but in real 
every-day problems of living. 








A FEW OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATTO 
WHOM EMERSON 
WAS AN 
INSPIRATION 
Lincoln 
Carlyle 
Thoreau 
Nietzsche 
Cleveland 
Roosevelt 
Maeterlinck 
Elbert Hubbard 
Senator Borah 
Henry Ford 
and many others 














CONTENTS 


Letters and Social Aims 
Collected Poems 
Biographical Sketches 


Nature Addresses 
Essays, First Series 
Essays, Second Series 
Representative Men Miscellanies 
English Traits 
Conduct of Life 


Society and Solitude 


Natural History of 
Intellect 


Papers from the Dial 


AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL THIS COUPON 








Examine It (<0... ! 
Xamine | Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 6411 A | 
onA roval | 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. | 
pp Reserve for me one copy of EMERSON’S COM- | 
. = : . PLETE WORKS, in ONE volume. Notify me 
Send the coupon, with no money, { when ready to ship and I will send one dollar de- 
to reserve your copy. We will | posit. Ship oT paeal va _ we Bes | 
. ; i aay » examination. return the book you will refunc 
notify you when volume is ready | my deposit at once. If I keep it, the deposit is - I 
to ship. Then send $1 deposit and | first —_ a I “ send (2 $1.00 - | 
a . : month until the special price of $3.50, (plus a 
book ‘oo be shipped pepe’ os | few cents postage) has been paid. 
a week’s examination. not fully 
satisfied return it and your dollar : TRGB. ccnticqo cust ariniensnstbotisterieternnsipeoccocsllsnentaguanegneespessetes | 
will be refunded to you at omc. 1 pages nnn | 
If you keep it, your deposit is 
your first payment and you pay | City.. Te Oe 
balance at the rate of $1 per month. m Ee ge aT ORR ea tia aa 
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© sAaocoxs BROTHERS 


DINNER JACKETS 





Recent years have marked many changes 
in our ready-made dinner jackets. While 
single-breasted jackets are made with 
either peaked lapels or shawl collars as 
heretofore, the former are now available 
with either natural or squarer shoulders. 
In addition, the double-breasted jackets 
are also carried ready-made. Trousers are 
either plain or pleated. Waistcoats are 
either U- or V-shaped. Made in our 
own workrooms, as always...insuring 
Brooks Brothers’ standards of workmanship. 


Dinner Jackets . . $55 40 $65 
Dress Trousers . . $17 and $20 
Black Waistcoats . $12 and $15 

If you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad to 


send you the current itinerary of our travelling representatives 
who are visiting 52 cities all over the country from coast to coast. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


OLE 


oSGLOTHINGA®) ) 
Mens mnishings, Bats. & Shoes 


NEW YORK + BOSTON 


MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.* NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 








finger. I tried to put that digit into a faucet, 
with painful results. What I want to know 
is, how did this miniature whale get into such 
a small hole? Or do they use only hydrants 
in that part of the country? I have been 
through ad York once or twice on my way 
to more important places, but I have never 
washed there. 

































TimotHy Waters 
Boston, Mass. 


Editorial Note: New Yorkers are proud of 
their plumbing equipment. None of the fish 
so far reported have come from drinking 
fountains or atomizers. The one in the pho- 
tograph, who was christened Sinbad just be- 
fore he died, refused to be photographed as 
he emerged from the cold water faucet, which 
prevented News-WeEk from _ submitting 
proof of his origin. 





A FRANK ANSWER: I want you to carry 


this as an open letter to Mr. Whitney, head If 
of the New York Stock Exchange, in an- a 
swer to the query you say (Nov. 10) he is give 
sending out. alm 
Now, Mr. Whitney, you have asked: “Will you 


you write frankly and tell me the conditions 
in your locality and the things which beget ~ 
criticism and antagonism to our business ?” SIC. 
All right, I will. In the first place, I lost la 
all my savings in the market in 1929. Then 
my rich old aunt died, which was a blessing 
to all of us who were able to help split up 2 nes: 
her estate. I lost all that in the Spring of é tac! 
1930. I still had a job, however, and re- ; - 
sumed saving. When the boom came a year , 
ago last Summer I was there again. That g Or 
time I lost my shirt. ; old 
This, you will readily understand, dis- “aes 
turbed conditions in my locality no end. As r Gon 
time went on and food prices rose it even 
begot criticism. I don’t think antagonism 
set in until the day when I met a stock- 
broker friend who had been selling short 
during all those times. Then it came with a 
vengeance. t 
I hope this will help you. If you want any 
more information, I am at your service. 


RoBert SUMNER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALL FOR THE SCHOLAR: I am all for 
Dr. Conant of Harvard in the educational 
controversy being waged around Cambridge 
(Nov. 10 issue). The detailed results of 
scholarly research always sound dull to the 
layman, yet they have been responsible for 
many more than “trifling” achievements in- 
cluding medical cures, scientific inventions, 
and governmental legislation. Dr. Chase, the 
critic, seems to want more popular intel- 
lectuals on the faculty, but it seems to me 
that college faculties are now the only refuge 
for those who are dealing in proved facts 
rather than sensational opinions. In the 
days when every magazine writer hails him- 
self as an authority it is a comfort to know 
that somewhere in the stacks and laboratories 
of our colleges, authorities do exist. 

E. Wi1LL1aAMm WESTON 

New York City 


BULLS AND BEARS: In your financial col- 
umns you often speak of “Bulls” and “Bears’ 
on the stock market. I know what these 
terms mean but not where they came from. 
Can you enlighten me as to who started 
them ? 

Rosert Swirt 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Editorial Note: These slang terms for 
traders gambling on a rise or decline in 7" 
antedate the New York stock market and the 
Philadelphia stock market which preceded it. 
Their origins are lost in the dim past of the 
London securities exchange. A plausible 
theory holds that as bulls toss antagonists in 
the air with their horns and as bears slap 
theirs down with their paws, these animals 
made apt symbols. 

* 





FOOTBALL FAVORITES: I hope you will 
continue your football outline of the week. | 
know: several people who buy your magazine 
solely to see it. 






H. RoTHMAN 








New Haven, Conn. 
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DONT 
WAIT 


until You az 


DYING; 


If you were face to face with death and 
given less than four months to live as I was 
almost 27 years ago, you’d give every cent 
you had to be able to stage the comeback I 
did. I not only did NOT die as fellow phy- 
siclans, the greatest in the world, said I must, 
I attained absolute physical perfection and 
have enjoyed a literal immunity from all sick- 
ness. I défy any disease, even a cold to at- 
tack me. You probably aren’t dying as I was 
when I was 50. You may not even be sick 

below par. But sick or well, young or 
old, if you don’t enjoy being sick, if you 
don’t want to die before your time, if you 


Let me show you how to do away with 
sickness and weariness and nerves— 
how to attain perfect health and keep 


it—how to add 25 or more EXTRA ac- 
tive years to your span of life. 


want to regain and retain the vim and vital- 
ity of a youngster, I have a vital message 
for you. 


I can show you how to set up a sure defense 
against fatigue, disease and premature death 
—how to build a slender, well proportioned, 
youthful body—how to banish all sickness 
and nervousness and that “all gone” feeling 
you probably experience at least once in a 
while—how to regain and keep the vitality, 
energy and mental outlook of youth—how to 
add 25 or more EXTRA active years to your 
life—years of accomplishment and enjoy- 
ment—and all by nature’s means without 
drugs, medicines or health apparatus and 
without radical or impractical changes in 
your living habits. 





This photo, taken at the age of 76, 
will give you some small idea of Dr. 
Jackson’s splendid physique, his store of 
youthful energy, and his clean, spar- 
kling state of health. Dying at 50, Dr. 
Jackson is today one of the most vital, 
active men in the world. His philosophy 
can guide you to a comparable state of 
well-being, just as it has guided count- 
less thousands of other followers. 


How This Unusual Book Has Led Thousands to New 
Life, New Youth, and a New Capacity for Doing Things 


“How To Be Always Well” is not heart. 
just another health book. According 


I was crippled with arthritis 
and half blind from Glaucoma. Sir 


and stay well. 
down and listless and easily tired, 


If you’re just run 


DEALS WITH THE COORDI- 


to countless readers, it’s entirely dif- 
ferent from any other book ever 
published. It’s not simply a book 
on diet or exercise or any other single 
hing. It’s a complete regime for 
successful living—a comprehensive, 
\l-around health education packed 
iato a single volume and written in 
language that everyone can under- 
tand. It deals not with specific dis- 
eases, but with the removal of the 
basic or underlying systemic cause 
of all sickness and with the coordina- 
tion and perfection of the five chains 
f bodily activities, on which phys- 
ical perfection and perpetual youth 
depend. 


A Proven Philosophy for Getting§Well 
and Staying Well 


_My own life proves that those who 

ill not be sick need not be sick. 

after a life of chronic ill- 

” and sickness, I was dying 

rom blood pressure and a worn-out 
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Wm. Osler, the greatest physician of 
the time, said I could not possibly 
live over four months. Yet at 65, 
I won a $1,000 grand award for phys- 
ical perfection against all-comers of 
all ages. Now, at 76, I walk ten 
miles a day, can run five miles in 47 
minutes, go to work 85 hours a week, 
yet never holiday and never tire. On 
the lecture platform I repeatedly 
demonstrate that I can do anything 
the average 22 year o!d can do, and 
do it better. I haven’t had a minute’s 
sickness—not even a cold—in the 
last quarter century. J/msurance com- 
pany vital tests actually rate me a 
man of 35. 


And I am in no way unusual. I can 
cite hundreds of cases among my 
followers every bit as remarkable as 
my own. I can cite thousands more 
where the mildly sick or the gen- 
erally run down have taken a new 
lease on life and have been able to 
do and accomplish things again with 
all of the energy and resourcefulness 

of youth purely as a result 
of practicing my philosophy 

of “natural health throug 

natural living habits, leading 
toa natural immunity from 
disease.’ 


It Will do for YOU What it 
has done for Others 


If you’re sick this philos- 
ophy wiil help you get well 


it will make you feel years younger 
in no time at all. And in either 
case, it can bring you physical per- 
fection, a complete freedom from 
sickness and disease, and youthful 
health and vigor on into those years 
where old age, failing courage and 
feebleness of mind generally set in. 


It will do all that—and more 
simply by showing you how to live 
in harmony with Nature’s easily un- 
derstandable health laws and with- 
out radical or impractical changes 
in your living habits. 


But don’t take my word or any 
one else’s for the tremendous worth 
of “‘How To Be Always Well.” 


I Invite You to be Skeptical Until 
You’ve Read it! 


The coupon below will bring you 
a copy—either postpaid or C.O.D. 
Keep it for 7 days. Read all of 
it or parts of it. Then if you're will- 
ing to part with it, if you don’t con- 
sider it worth ten, twenty or even 
fifty times the trivial $5.00 it costs, 
return it and the purchase price will 
be refunded immediately. You have 
everything to gain—life, hope, health 

-nothing to lose. So why delay? 
Mail the coupon NOW! —Jackson 
Publishing Co., (Dept. 52) Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











NATION AND PERFECTION OF 
ALL FIVE CHAINS OF BODILY 
ACTIVITY ON WHICH PER- 
FECT HEALTH DEPENDS. 


DIET—Tells how to choose compatible 
menus or meals——-how to build a normal 
alkali reserve in the blood, ‘Nature's 
first defense against fatigue, disease and 
premature death,’’—how to put on weight 
or take it off, 


EXERCISE—Outlines a complete course 
of exercises designed to develop and build 
all of the body’s muscles to healthy, per 

fectly proportioned symmetry and thus 
perfect the entire chain of functions initi- 
ated or controlled by the muscles. 


BATHING—Tells how to gain all possible 
benefit from the three kinds of baths 
those in water, light and air. 


SLEEPING—Believe it or not, nine men 
and women out of ten do not know how to 
leep in order to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible rest and refreshment. ‘‘How To Be 
Always Well’’ shows you how to sleep cor- 
rectly, constructively. 


THINKING—One of the most important 
and most frequently neglected factors in 
the building of health is the mind. Every 
physical thing done to build health may 
be undone by an improperly directed mind. 
This unusual book tells you of the really 
vital part your thinking can be made to 
play in the attaining and retaining of a 
literally perfect state of health and how 
to go about it.—Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. 
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Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 52, Liberty Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of 
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$5.00 plus few cents postal charges on 
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News: Werx is a lens through which quan- 
tities of news facts are converged, corre- 
lated and pictured to reveal clearly all 
subjects and settings in sharp focus. And 
the proper setting isincluded no matterhow 
beclouded or obscure it may have been. 


The market, too, is sharply focused by 
this lens. A brisk, businesslike style and 
organized treatment appeals to minds that 


demand thorough, unvarnished facts. Such 
people are hardest to convince, yet most 
important to the advertiser. And steadily 
increasing thousands of them are reading 
News-WEEK. 


News-WEEkXx will focus sharply the atten- 
tion of these minds on your selling mes- 
sage, because over 90% of all subscribers 
read every page, every week. 
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ELECTION S; The New Deal Scores a Little Slam, but a 


Huge Democratic Majority in Next Congress May Be Unwieldy 


“Still Franklin D.,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park on election day. 

“When you are licked, you are licked,” 
admitted Republican National Chair- 
man Fletcher in Washington. 

“The election has been stolen,” pro- 
claimed Democratic candidate Sinclair 
in California. 

“Gee whiz!’ exclaimed Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 

At New York State Democratic Head- 
quarters in midtown Manhat- 
tan James Aloysius Farley 
chuckled. A wide, Irish smile 
cut a crescent in his broad 
face as he read election re- 
turns that acknowledged the 
greatest Democratic Congres- 
sional victory in history. 


The New Deal, Mr. Farley 
boasted, was definitely “in 
the bag.” The Democratic 
National Chairman confident- 
ly declared the President 
would have no difficulty lead- 
ing his swollen flock in the 
paths of administration pol- 
icy. Were they not elected on 
a Roosevelt platform? Were 
they not solemnly pledged to 
support the President ? 


Less enthusiastic politicians 
were skeptical. They won- 
dered if the landslide might 
not have catapulted into of- 
fice a number of stubborn 
goats along with docile party 
sheep. 


Majority: Not since Civil 
War days have three-fourths 
of the members of Congress 
belonged to a single party. 
Last week’s election gives 
Democrats a_ three-quarter 
majority in the House and 
well over two-thirds in the 
Senate. It is the first time in 
history that the party in 
power has increased its Con- 
gressional strength in an off-year elec- 
tion. Inasmuch as only nineteen Dem- 
ocratic Senators’ terms expire in 1937, 
Democrats have a mortgage on the up- 
per house until 1939. 

All the material to erect the Demo- 
cratic skyscraper lies at hand. To 
the President falls the delicate job of 
welding the conservative, liberal, and 
radical units into a harmonious struc- 
ture. The temper of the political metal 
runs from pig iron to sheet metal. 


Greater 


Huey Long and William Gibbs McAdoo, 
California’s senior Democrat; share but 
one quality: Political acumen. Even 
wider gulfs separate Carter Glass, 
Virginia’s caustic, wrinkled champion 
of sound money and critic of the NRA, 
from Rush D. Holt, the new baby of 
the Senate from West Virginia. 

A number of blocs may disrupt the 
whopping majority. Some new mem- 
bers will press for a tighter rein on 





James Aloysius Farley: The Landslide Was 
Predictions 


Than His Happiest 
Federal spending. Others will fight 
for looser purse strings. Inflationists 
will array themselves against anti- 
inflationists. 

It was clear that a large proportion 
of the new House would battle for the 
bonus, despite Mr. Roosevelt’s stand 
against it. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars claimed 182 of the first 215 Rep- 
resentatives it approached were pro- 
bonus. However, Associated Press re- 
porters scurrying about Capitol Hill 


found 32 for the bonus, and 22 against. 

Students of political history won- 
dered if a permanent fissure might 
break the Democratic party into two 
smaller but more unified groups. They 
wondered, too, if the shattered rem- 
nants of the Republican party might 
disappear before some new political 
grouping. Senator William E. Borah, 
Republican individualist, thundered a 
warning: 

“Unless the Republican 
party is delivered from its re- 
actionary leadership and re- 
organized in accordance with 
its onetime liberal principles, 
it will die, like the Whig 
party, of sheer political cow- 
ardice.” 

Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, whose campaign the 
President endorsed, went even 
further. Already weaned from 
Republican allegiance, he was 
swept into office in Wisconsin 
with other candidates of his 
new Progressive party. He 
maintained the economic 
crisis was “bound to produce 
a political realignment in this 
country, just as the problem 
of slavery produced a realign- 
ment just prior to the Civil 
War.” 


“RADICALS:”” Wisconsin’s 
Progressives, with their pro- 
gram of punitive income and 
inheritance taxes and public 
ownership of utilities, were 
not the only evidences of new- 
party ferment. Only by a 
scant 250,000 votes did Cali- 
fornia’s conservatives push 
Gov. Frank F. Merriam to 
victory over the “red menace” 
of Upton Sinclair. The in- 
gratiating Socialist-turned- 
Democrat polled more than 
850,000 votes in the face of 
the furious campaign waged against 
him. At least seventeen of his EPIC 
(End Poverty in California) candidates 
won election to the State Legislature. 
Mr. Sinclair promised that the election 
was only the “first skirmish” for his 
forces. 

While the nation’s attention cen- 
tered on the California battle, Minne- 
sota’s Farmer-Laborites quietly elected 
a State ticket pledged to a platform no 
less radical than EPIC’s. Gov. Floyd 
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B. Olson, returned to the Executive 
Mansion for his third term, promised to 
act on that platform when the Legis- 
lature convenes in January. Senator 
Henrik Shipstead’s reelection assured the 
Farmer-Laborites of a voice in Wash- 
ington as well. 

“We, therefore, declare,” the party’s 
platforms sets forth, “that capitalism 
has failed and that immediate steps 
must be taken by the people to abolish 
capitalism in a peaceful and lawful 
manner, and that a new, sane, and just 
society must be established, a system 
in which all the natural resources, ma- 
chinery of production, transportation, 
and communication shall be owned by 
the government and operated democrat- 
ically for the benefit of all the people 
and not for the benefit of the few.” 

In his own party Mr. Roosevelt found 
many Congressmen bending definitely 
Leftward. Senator-elect Holt became a 
candidate through the urgings of the 
United Mine Workers, who number 90,- 
000 in his native West Virginia. As a 








State Legislator, he fought the “power 
trust” with a zeal that embarrassed his 
old-line colleagues. He will be under 
the constitutional minimum age for 
Senators from January until June, when 
he will be 30. To him President Roose- 
velt stands as the champion and savior 
of impoverished workers. 

Less radical but possibly more em- 
barrassing will be such newcomers as 
Theodore G. Bilbo, Mississippi’s dimin- 
utive and ferret-eyed new Senator. Mr. 
Bilbo promised to “raise the same kind 
of hell as Huey Long” when he takes 
his Senate seat. But from a pre-elec- 
tion White House call he emerged 
chastened, ready to “stand by the 
party, the platform, and the President.” 


CONSERVATIVES: The Leftward drift 
in the new Congress, both within and 
without the majority party, was bal- 
anced somewhat by a rightward tend- 
ency. In Rhode Island former Senator 
Peter Goelet Gerry, a member of New- 
port’s social set, won his way back to 
the Senate after two unsuccessful at- 
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tempts. In 1928 Felix Hebert de- 
feated the polo-playing candidate for 
re-election. This year Mr. Gerry turned 
the tables. Blacklisted and deprived of 
all patronage, he waged his campaign 
without benefit of Mr. Farley. 

Maryland voters also brought cheer 
to defenders of the Constitution in their 
choice of Senator. George L. Radcliffe 
who worked with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for years when they were both vice 
presidents of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Co. of Maryland. The dynamic, stable 
business man proved an effective cam- 
paigner. He won his election through 
the confidence he inspired in business 
men and farmers alike. 


VANQUISHED: Poring over returns as 
each day brought revisions, Chairman 
Fletcher found solace. Last Saturday 
he pointed out that, although Republic- 
ans had elected few candidates, they 
had polled a total of 12,000,000 votes 
against 15,000,000 for the Democrats, 
Republicans, he said, were on the up- 
grade in voting strength even if many 




















HOW THE COUNTRY VOTED FOR NEW DEAL, PRESIDENT, AND OLD DEAL 





The first column shows last week’s record-breaking total vote for an 
In some States, where complete returns were not yet 


off-year election. 
available last Tuesday, the figures are estimates 
turns. 
lack of contests in those States. 


cation of Democratic primaries. 


In the next two columns this year’s totals are contrasted with the 1932 























The extremely small vote in certain Southern States is due to the 
In many cases there were no Republican 
nominees for Congress seats, and the election was merely a formal ratifi- 


based on incomplete re- 
tions. 


Presidential vote and the last off-year vote (1930). 

The columns of percentages show the proportion of the total vote cast 
for each of the two major parties in each of the last three national elec- 
The low percentage of both major parties this year in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota is due to the successful third party movements in those 
two States, Progressives in Wisconsin, Farmer-Laborites in Minnesota. 


The remaining columns show the make-up of both houses of Congress, 


VOTES CAST PARTY VOTE PERCENTAGES 
State 1934 1932 1930 1934 1932 1930 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
I a i csncnsinceianicnns 71,948 244,597 97,233 89 11 85 14 67 21 
Re 87,350 117,968 52,340 73 27 68 31 
pO 36,663 219,338 141,502 93 7 87 13 
California... 2,091,166 2,172,059 1,065,425 38 49 60 40 11 89 
0 Ee ree. 387,306 454,085 313,419 59 41 55 42 47 53 
521,653 590,532 424,720 55 45 48 49 49 51 
98,712 112,768 87,384 46 56 48 51 45 55 
75,000 75,477 75,889 100 75 25 84 16 
50,000 253,981 56,985 100 92 8 71 29 
123,099 181,317 126,480 55 45 60 39 36 64 
2,601,552 3,382,318 2,038,028 56 44 56 42 48 52 
1,046,036 1,560,626 1,215,288 52 48 55 43 53 47 
837,609 1,032,919 530,388 55 45 58 40 39 61 
710,526 791,978 565,252 46 54 53 44 43 57 
Kentucky 468,320 979,143 542,257 54 44 59 40 53 47 
Louisiana 186,063 268,271 132,293 100 93 7 93 7 
Re Acicediiuaabbsbinasussiooiiies 278,346 298,027 143,543 49 51 43 56 39 61 
i icastidatociicitnsicineces 423,382 498,498 465,276 58 42 63 37 59 41 
Massachusetts.............:00. 1,374,514 1,571,412 1,176,546 61 39 51 47 46 54 
eae _ 784,466 1,650,799 738,605 47 53 53 45 23 77 
Minnesota....... ms 1,022,000 964,765 716,702 35 14 62 38 5 58 
Mississippi... 75,000 146,034 34,899 100 96 4 
Missouri....... 1,264,226 1,606,493 946,420 60 40 64 35 51 49 
i ictatistoissmotecteescests 199,071 213,255 167,340 65 35 60 37 51 49 
ee 515,585 570,135 415,611 56 44 63 35 52 48 
I iocsadintachicnhiaienaes 24,821 41,430 33,622 66 34 69 31 46 54 
New Hampshire............ 124,754 205,256 124,126 47 53 49 50 34 66 
ae 1,337,486 1,625,312 984,277 59 41 50 48 43 57 
New Mexico 131,186 151,082 116,849 49 50 63 36 56 44 
pS 3,523,811 4,650,318 2,831,647 62 38 55 42 55 45 
North Carolina............... 450,000 711,501 532,686 67 33 70 29 63 37 
North Dakota 245,923 253,643 178,962 54 46 70 28 29 71 
| Se Saale? 2,110,462 2,593,484 1,866,647 60 40 50 47 49 51 
Oklahoma............... 552,113 704,633 456,573 61 39 73 27 62 38 
Oregon........ ears 283,322 365,340 223,829 43 46 59 37 48 52 
Pennsylvania..............00.+ 2,769,749 2,840,407 2,109,512 52 48 46 51 27 73 
244,873 259,008 220,322 57 43 57 45 49 51 
5,37 04,407 16,163 71 29 98 2 
261,287 284,278 179,598 59 41 65 35 37 59 
294,826 388,409 180,025 64 36 67 33 73 21 
121,904 862,757 294,649 97 3 88 11 85 15 
115,510 205,632 144,349 54 46 57 41 44 56 
130,824 137,632 72,815 51 49 41 57 33 67 
119,820 295,998 164,084 78 22 69 30 66 33 
197,561 578,985 284,789 64 36 61 36 26 72 
623,582 740,988 537,836 56 44 55 45 51 49 
695,058 1,108,530 477,948 32 30 64 31 16 84 
70,546 96,782 69,409 57 43 56 41 35 65 
BO isisssaisetinninccscs - 29,764,389 39,362,608 24,370,542 53 41 58 42 44 55 


before and after the election. 








SENATE HOUSE 
New Old New Old 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. .Rep. 
2 — 2 — 9 . 9 
2 —_— 2 —_ 1 1 — 
2 = 2 — 7 _- 7 - 
1 1 1 1 13 7 11 ) 
2 — 2 —_ 4 -- 4 
2 _— 1 1 4 2 2 4 
— 2 dai 2 ome 1 1 a» 
2 — 2 — 5 -- 5 
2 _— 2 — 10 — 10 
1 1 1 1 2 — 1 
2 _ 2 —- 21 6 17 8 
2 _— 1 1 11 1 12 
1 1 1 1 6 3 6 3 
1 1 1 1 3 4 2 + 
2 _— 2 — 8 1 9 - 
2 — 2 — 8 ~- 8 - 
— 2 _ 2 2 1 2 ] 
2 _ 1 1 6 — 6 
2 — 2 -- 7 8 5 10 
— 2 _ 2 6 11 10 6 
— 1 — 2 1 5 1 3 
2 — 2 ~- 7 ~- 7 — 
2 — 1 1 12 1 13 - 
2 _ 2 — 2 = 2 
1 1 1 1 + 1 5 
2 _ 2 _— 1 —- 1 = 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 2 4 10 4 10 
1 1 1 1 1 1 = 
2 _— 2 _— 29 16 28 16 
2 -- 2 -- 11 — til — 
_— 2 _— 2 — 2 — 2 
2 _ 1 1 18 6 18 6 
2 — 2 -- 9 — 9 - 
_ 2 — 2 1 2 2 1 
1 1 —_ 2 23 11 12 20 
1 1 — 2 2 _- 2 - 
2 —- 2 a= 6 -- 6 — 
1 1 1 1 2 -- 2 _— 
2 2 -- 7 2 7 2 
2 — 2 _ 21 — 21 — 
2 — 2 _- 2 -- 2 _ 
_ 2 2 i1=- l 
2 _ 2 — 9 -- 9 
2 _ 2 — 6 — 6 ed 
2 _ 1 1 6 — 6 — 
1 — 1 1 3 _ 5 5 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
69 25 60 35 322 103 308 113 
— —— SS —— 
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of their familiar figures in Congress 
had toppled back into private life. 

At the head of the parade of new 
private citizens marched Senator Sim- 
eon D. Fess of Ohio, who was his party’s 
national chairman three years ago. 
Senator Fess fell before the popular ap- 
peal of “Honest Vic” Donahey, three 
times Governor of the State. Though 
the Ohio result was a blow to Republic- 
ans, it was only a moderate puff for the 
administration. Mr. Farley had been 
cool to the Donahey candidacy. 

Arthur R. Robinson of Indiana, bit- 
terest of New Deal critics and champi- 
on of the veterans’ bonus, followed 
Senator Fess into political oblivion. His 
Hoosiers elevated a handsome ex-foot- 
ball player, protege of the equally per- 
sonable Governor, Paul McNutt, to the 
Senate seat Mr. Robinson has occupied 
for ten years. Senator-elect Sherman 
Minton campaigned under a straight 
New Deal banner. 


Connecticut turned a cold shoulder 
upon Senator Frederic C. Walcott, co- 
worker of ex-President Hoover in war 
days and sponsor of the Stock Exchange 
investigation in 1932. He fell before 
the victorious charge of Francis T. 
Maloney, ex-Mayor of the town of 
Meriden. In Missouri the Pendergast 
machine triumphed, and Roscoe C. Pat- 
terson joined the Republican retreat 
from the Senate in favor of Harry S. 
Truman. 


The biggest crash of all left Penn- 
sylvania, bulwark of Republicanism 
since the birth of the party, groggy. 
Defeat of Senator David A. Reed, re- 
garded as the Senate’s ablest ultra- 
conservative, stilled Congress’s most 
persuasive voice against the New Deal. 


Senator-elect Joseph F. Guffey, Pitts- 
burgh’s smiling Democratic boss by in- 
heritance from his uncle, had known 
Senator Reed for years. His wire to 
the latter on election night began “Dear 
Dave.” Politically, however, Mr. Guffey 
is an ardent New-Dealer. He blasted 
Pennsylvania out of the Republican 
column by shouting the story of Fed- 
eral millions generously poured into the 
State. He dramatized his oneness with 
President Roosevelt by lunching at the 
White House, along with George H. 
Earle, who won the election for Gover- 
nor of the State. The rout of Penn- 
sylvania’s Republicans also pushed into 
the House of Representatives 23 of the 
34 Democratic candidates, a net gain 
of eleven. 


Vicrors: Seven familiar figures clung 
to their seats on the G. O. P. side of 
the Senate Chamber. Vermont kept her 
Republican record unbroken by the nar- 
rowest margin, returning Warren R. 
Austin, quiet and heavy-jowled lawyer. 
Mr. Austin was the only Senator who 
won on an out-and-out anti-New Deal 
campaign. Next strongest anti-New 
Dealer to win was Delaware’s Senator 
John G. Townsend Jr. 


In New Mexico, Bronson Cutting was 
barely re-elected. Despite his liberal 
record, he did not enjoy the Democratic 
Sponsorship given to his Republican 
colleagues, Senators Johnson and La 
Follette. 


Lynn Frazier’s nasal voice ~ 
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Pennsylvania: Joseph Guffey Helps 
to Smash Old Republican Stronghold 
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Ohio: Vic Donahey, Democratic Win- 
ner, and Two of His Ten Children 





INTERNATIONAL 


Illinois: Arthur Mitchell, First Ne- 
gro Democrat in House, and Wife 


will continue to champion the causes 
of North Dakota farmers. Senator 
Frederick Hale survived in Maine’s 
election in September. 


The Michigan victory of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg made him 
“Presidential timber” overnight. In the 
most impressive of the Republican 
gains, he pulled his State back from 
the Democratic column into which it 
slipped two years ago. Gubernatorial 
Candidate Frank D. Fitzgerald and 
eleven of the seventeen Congressional 
candidates swelled the total of Republi- 
can victors in the State. Mr. Vanden- 
berg won by no such frontal attack on 
the New Deal as Senator Austin made. 
He simply reserved for himself the 


privilege of choosing the good from the 
bad among Roosevelt measures. 


Governors: Both before and after 
the election 38 States had Democratic 
Governors. But the most stalwart fig- 
ure among present Governors dropped 
out of the ranks of the re-elected. 


In 1919 Maryland’s Attorney General 
and Baltimore’s State’s Attorney ran 
against each other for the ‘Governor- 
ship. The former, Albert C. Ritchie, 
won over Harry W. Nice by the narrow 
margin of 165 votes. Governor Ritchie 
continued in the Executive Mansion 
four straight terms and became one of 
the leading members of his party. 


Last week when the same pair met in 
the same battle, Mr. Nice won by a 
slender 5,000 votes. Three factors 
sapped Mr. Ritchie’s voting strength. 
Eleven months ago the Governor 
rushed militia to Princess Anne, on 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, to arrest a 
number of suspected lynchers. Eastern 
Shore voters resented any challenge to 
their right to lynch. Secondly, the 
Maryland Constitution sets forth that 
“a long continuance in the Executive 
Departments of power or trust is dan- 
gerous to liberty.” Many Marylanders 
felt four terms as Governor was “long 
continuance.” Mr. Ritchie’s third handi- 
cap was his lukewarm, if not hostile, 
attitude toward New Deal policies. 


SiDELIGHTS: For weeks a Congres- 
sional battle between two Alabama-born 
Negroes raged in the First District of 
Illinois, which includes Chicago’s “Black 
Belt.” The Republican candidate was 
Oscar De Priest, hulking, gray-haired 
Representative who in 1930 became the 
eighteenth Negro Congressman in his- 
tory. The Democrat was Arthur W. 
Mitchell, a scholarly lawyer and one- 
time office boy for Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 


Last week the battle ended in Mitch- 
ell’s election, making him the first 
Negro Democrat ever to sit in Con- 
gress. 


® In Schuyler County, IIL, 
Crandall, Republican, and James A. 
Long, Democrat, each received 3,151 
votes for county judge. They tossed a 
50-cent piece. It landed heads up. Mr. 
Crandall got the judgeship. 


John P. 


® Federal agents in Chicago stopped 
hunting Dillinger gangsters long 
enough to track down persons who sold 
their votes. They found only one cul- 
prit, Harry James Ryan. Questioned 
by Melvin H. Purvis, hero of the Dil- 
linger killing, Ryan admitted he had 
sold his—for 25 cents. 


® In Baggett County, Utah, Ken Olson, 
Democrat, defeated his Republican 
father, Charles Olson, for County At- 
torney. 


® George Nicholl learned he had been 
re-elected coroner of Rio Grande 
County, Colo. Two days later he lifted 
a pistol to his head and killed himself. 


® In Tacoma, Wash., Lewis H. Hop- 
kins, Republican brother of Federal 
Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, 
was defeated for county coroner. 
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LEGISLATURES: Senator Norris Wins a 


One-Man Fight: Nebraska Adopts a One-House Line-Up 


Above the broad, tree-lined streets 
of Lincoln in the midst of Nebraska’s 
expansive prairies rises the 400-foot 
tower of America’s most impressive 
State Capitol. Largest of the luxurious- 
ly fitted rooms in the massive $10,000,- 
000 building are the two legislative 
chambers. 

Here the State Senate and House of 
Representatives met in 1933, soon after 
the building’s completion. They con- 
ducted themselves with all the ineffi- 
ciency and horseplay typical of Ameri- 
can State Legislatures. Next January 
the Legislature will meet in the two 
rooms for the last time. After that 
the sumptuous Senate Chamber whose 
mosaic ceiling is known to art lovers 
throughout the nation, will be aban- 
doned. 

Nebraska voters so ordered last 
week when they approved the novel 
Norris amendment to their State’s Con- 
stitution. It provides for a small one- 
house Legislature, which in 1937 will 
replace the two bodies which now make 
the State’s laws. To next January 
biennial Legislature falls the task of 
working out details of the plan which, 


in effect, will be a political coffin for 
most of the 133 lawmakers. 

For the change, Nebraska citizens 
thank—and legislators curse—Senator 
George W. Norris, the State’s inveter- 
ate political reformer. Eleven years 
ago the weary, gray little Progressive 
Republican took note of the fact that 
no branch of the American Government 
is more mercilessly criticized than its 
State Legislature. 

“Before I die,” he said, “I want to 
perform one outstanding service for 
my home State... the replacement of 
the unwieldy and inefficient two-cham- 
ber Legislature by one compact body.” 
He hoped such a body would serve as a 
model for every State *1 the Union. 

Others had advocatcd the reform for 
years. But it remained for the 73-year- 
old veteran to put it across. First he 
arranged to have his “model Legisla- 
ture” plan submitted to Nebraska vot- 
ers in November. Then in late Septem- 
ber he left his Summer home at Wau- 
paka, Wis., and hurried back to his na- 
tive State to stage what he termed his 
“last fight.” 

Almost single-handed the aging Sen- 
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In the Towering Nebraska State Capitol, Senator Norris’s 
Experiment of a One-House Legislature Will Be Worked Out 





ator stumped the State for a month 
and urged citizens to back his plan. 
Against him were arrayed old-line poli- 
ticians who knew the change would re- 
duce the number of jobs open to their 
parties. 

Last week the old rule that “George 
Norris can’t lose in Nebraska” held 
true. Voters gave the amendment a 
50,000 majority. Political analysts 
hailed the change as a trail-blazer to- 
ward better government. 

Meanwhile, with his “last fight” over, 
George Norris prepared to return to the 
Senate in January. His next “last fight” 
is to battle for reforms in the system 
of electing Presidents. 


cy 
SHRINE: A Harold Bell Wright 
Setting Upset by Hard Times 


Back in 1906 only a few robust hill- 
billies gave any thought to Garber, a 
cluster of cabins snuggling in the Ozark 
Mountains which sprawl across South- 
western Missouri. A year later the 
hinterland hamlet was a literary shrine. 
Harold Bell Wright, mass producer of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful in 
fiction, had used Garber as the setting 
for his best-seller “The Shepherd of 
the Hills.” 

Chicago presses of Elsbery E. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Wright’s publisher, went on 
24-hour shifts. The book market ate 
up 2,600,000 copies. Public libraries 
were beseiged. Robert W. Chambers, 
Booth Tarkington and other popular 
authors were not entirely pleased. 
Neither were hard-boiled literary crit- 
ics. 

But sentimental, pre-war American 
readers became ecstatic. Women sighed 
over Mr. Wright’s description of moun- 
tain men, lithe as panthers and strong 
as bulls, who breathed the pure moun- 
tain air. Men became enamored of the 
full-blown beauty of wild but virtuous 
mountain lassies. 

Mr. Wright had done more than write 
a book about Garber; he made it a 
popular Summer resort. Bonanza days 
followed for Ozark natives. Pilgrims 
swarmed to the gabled cabin of J. K. 
Ross and his wife—“Old Matt” and 
“Aunt Mollie” in the novel—whose sim- 
ple goodness flooded Mr. Wright's 
pages with sweetness and sunshine. 

When the patriarchal-bearded Ross 
and his wife died, their daughter, Mrs. 
Ada B. Clodfelter, inspired Garber to 
capitalize its literary fame. Garber be- 
came incorporated. Mrs. Clodfelter be- 
came Mayor, postmistress, and station 
agent. In fact, she owned the town. 

Prosperity came to Garber. It was 
a great day when the stone church, 
built by Mrs. Clodfelter, was completed. 
It was a sad day last Spring when the 
funeral of Postmistress Clodfelter took 
place there. In a fire that razed the 
postffice she was burned to death along 
with her box of stamps, which she 
called her “Gov’mint fixin’s.” 

Poverty returned to Garber. Other 
best-sellers, including some by Harold 
Bell Wright, had attracted readers to 
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Abe Mickal: If He Continues to Play Well, the 
Kingfish Will Make Him Lieutenant Governor 


other shrines. The postoffice was 
moved into Mrs. Clodfelter’s stone 
church. Fast passenger trains no long- 
er stopped even when the station agent 
put out his flag. Slow trains halted 
only long enough to take on a can of 
city-bound cream. 

Despair came to Garber. Unpaid 
taxes piled up. There was no money. 
Although the sale of everything from 
crown jewels to barnyard swine is rou- 
tine to the auctioneer’s trade, one leath- 
er-lunged salesman had the unique au- 
thority last week to put the entire town 
of Garber on the block. “Old Matt’s” 
cabin drew no bids. 


LOUISIANA: Kingfish Dreams of 
Forming Kingdom of His Own 


The lighter side of life languished 
last week as the country settled down 
after its biennial election spree (see 
page 7). 

But amid hectic ballot counting 
and choruses of “I told you so,” 
one man maintained an cven tenor. 
With nothing ruffied but his unruly red 
hair, Senator Huey Pierce Long Jr. 
took election news in his usual strutting 
stride. 

Although Louisiana’s political prima 
donna did not run for office in this elec- 
tion, tabulation of the State’s ballots 
showed signal victory for his share-the- 
wealth-sock-the -rich- Heaven -on -earth 
Scheme. Louisianans wholeheartedly 
passed his personally sponsored amend- 
ments to the State Constitution. 

Long’s amendments eliminate poll 
taxes, exempt $2,500 homes from taxa- 
tion, and reduce costs of automobile li- 
cense plates. The Senator also ordered 





KEYSTONE 


the forthcoming special session of the 
Legislature to declare a two-year mora- 
torium on debts of more than $8 within 
the State. 

Reporters who called at the Long 
suite in New Orleans’s Roosevelt Hotel 
found the Senator in the bathtub. The 
half-submerged Mr. Long applied a 
soap-smeared wash rag to his left foot 
and explained his plan for the “Revised 
United States of America.” 

“The only way for us to get out of 
this here depression,” the Kingfish 
gurgled, “is to secede from the United 
States—sever all connections and make 
a clean start.” 

In breaking away from the Union he 
hoped to get rid of the “logarithms, 
hogarithms, isms, schisms, bureau- 
crats, hobocrats, and every other damn 
fool thing they have in Washington.” 

The Rajah of the Creole State felt 
certain that if Louisiana could start 
with a clean slate, in-about five years 
all would be well. He had no doubt 
that when the rest of the country saw 
how things were going in the new King- 
fish kingdom all the other States would 
clamor for admission. When an awe- 
struck reporter asked who would head 
the Revised United States, Senator 
Long thumped his moist chest. “I 
vvould, of course.” 

Having settled the state of the na- 
tion, Mr. Long turned his attention to 
football. Louisiana’s citizens were 
amused by his promise to confer a 
Coloneley upon those Louisiana State 
University players who distinguished 
themselves in the game with George 
Washington University. On Saturday 
three of ‘Senator’s proteges plunged 
their way to the honorary title. Con- 
servative Louisiana citizens were not 
amused when Mr. Long announced he 
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Huey Long the Law Giver: First a Debt Holi- 
day, Then a Revised United States of America 


would make Abe Mickal, L.S.U.’s grid- 
iron star, a State Senator. Late Mon- 
day night the legislature was sum- 
moned into extraordinary session to 
grind out more laws to reflect the 
Kingfish’s glory, and to induct young 
Mickal into its membership. 

“It depends on how Abe plays the 
rest of the season,” said the Senator 
with a hint of threat in his voice. A 
newspaper man, daring to halt the blue 
streak of Mr. Long’s conversation, re- 
minded him Mickal is 20 years old, is 
a Syrian by birth, and that his home is 
in Mississippi. The triple-threat half- 
back was therefore ineligible to hold 
public office in Louisiana. But that 
was no setback for the Dictator of the 
Delta. ‘Mississippi,’ he snorted, “is 
just a province of Louisiana.” 


Six States 


LIQUOR: Go Wet; 
Kansas Chooses to Stay Arid 


High feminine voices piped temper- 
ance hymns in a meeting hall in little 
Arkansas City, Kan., last week. Loyal 
members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union were celebrating 
Kansas voters’ decision to keep their 
State as arid as it had been for 54 
years. 

Repulsion of John Barleycorn from 
Kansas’s borders thrilled Mrs. May 
Frazee, president of the local W.C.T.U. 
chapter. The 80,000 dry majority in- 
spired her to take up where Carrie 
Nation, the State’s hatchet-swinging 
dry crusader of the ’90s, left off. 

Mrs. Frazee’s determined voice car- 
ried a sinister note of warning: “My 
fighting blood is up. I am ready to go 
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Governor Murray of Oklahoma: “A Special Vote on 
the Liquor Question Would Be a Waste of Money” 


in with my hatchet anywhere the law is 
being violated. And I am not speaking 
figuratively. Every member promised 
to take her hatchet and go with me.” 

The militant women realized their 
State was rapidly becoming unique in 
its aridity. Of the seven States which 
voted on local prohibition laws last 
week, Kansas alone kept the dry pen- 
nant flying high. Florida, Idaho, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming voted to repeal dry 
clauses in their Constitutions. 

Only eleven States now remain in the 
prohibition column. Mississippi, like 
Kansas, has voted to retain its dry 
laws. North Carolina voted against 
national repeal in 1933. Legislatures 
next January will consider killing local 
liquor laws in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, North Dakota, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, and Utah. The eleventh holdout, 
Oklahoma, has made no plans to con- 
sider the problem. “A special vote on 
the question,” explained “Alfalfa Bill’ 
Murray, Oklahoma’s Governor, “would 
be a waste of money.” 


VETERANS: 11,000 in A. V. A. 
Buck Legion on Cash Bonus 


When the American Legion voted to 
ask Congress for full cash payment of 
the veterans’ bonus -at its October con- 
vention in Miami, it fired a shot which 
landed squarely on the New Deal’s lap. 
The administration, unable to dodge the 





troublesome shell, prepared for a stiff 
skirmish when Congress meets in Jan- 
uary. 

Last week bonus-hating officials dis- 
covered valuable allies. The American 
Veterans Association, 11,000 strong, 
sent delegates to New York City’s 
Hotel Commodore. The 300 members 
who attended the conference did not 
mince words in denouncing Treasury 
raids by World War veterans. 


Donald A. Hobart, newly elected 
Commander, lamented that the veter- 
ans’ issue had become overlaid with 
political and inflationary side-issues. 


As the cry of “Block the bonus bloc” 
echoed up and. down Washington’s 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the American 
Veterans Association planned to harry 
the American Legion lobby. One of its 
strongest arguments is the Legion’s 
own boast that Legionnaires make more 
than the average American’s income. 
According to American Legion figures, 
94 per cent of its members have life 
insurance averaging $12,000, while 84 
per cent own automobiles. The A. V. A. 
believes these admissions prove that 
veterans make unfair demands on 
Uncle Sam’s purse. 

The association resolved to push its 
attack on unwarranted pensions. It 
urged that efforts be made to clear up 
the chaos of pension legislation. The 
program also included turning the spot- 
light of publicity on the question so 
that the general public would be en- 
lightened on a vital economic problem 





which becomes more confusing each 
year. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the other 
side of the question was set forth. 
Frank Belgrano Jr., new National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, stated 
that the Legion would not accept a 
compromise on immediate payment of 
the bonus. 

That affirmation of the Legion’s pol- 
icy seemed to be all that was needed to 
define the issue and clear the decks for 
war on Capitol Hill. 


. 
ROOSEVELTS: White House 


Flowers for Unknown Soldier 


Through Arlington Cemetery wound 
a procession of open cars Sunday morn- 
ing. Near the gleaming white stone of 
the amphitheatre they stopped. The 
President in top-hat and cutaway, 
alighted. With Mrs. Roosevelt beside 
him, he stood stiffly facing the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. It was 11 o’clock. 

Soldiers, sailors, and marines pre- 
sented arms as a wreath of lavender 
chrysanthemums was laid at the base 
of the tomb. Mrs. Roosevelt slipped 
from the President’s side and stepped 
up to the wreath. Beside it she laid a 
single white chrysanthemum. 


®In Washington last week Anna Elea- 
nor Roosevelt put an end to speculation 
about one of the many all-important 
trivialities that stud the Capital’s social 
life. The President’s wife, speaking as 
White House hostess, announced that 
wine will be served at State dinners. 

Reactions to the decision varied. For- 
eign diplomats, to whom the joys of the 
grape are a commonplace, were pleased. 
Organizations devoted to the cause of 
teetotalism expressed sundry degrees 
of horror. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was loath to con- 
sider the effect the announcement would 
have on the young people of America. 

The President’s wife made it clear, 
however, that no orgies would ensue. 
Mrs. Roosevelt specified that, unlike 
pre-prohibition days when seven or 
eight long-stemmed glasses graced each 
plate in the State Dining Room, there 
would now be but two. Furthermore, 
the wines will be light, and crushed only 
from domestic grapes. 

At the same time the First Lady set- 
tled another question. She herself will 
not drink. Nor will she, like the af- 
fable and brilliant Mrs. Cleveland, turn 
her glass upside down. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who has been dry for a long time, will 
allow her glass to be filled, but will not 
touch it. 


CRIME: The Law Catches Up With 
Suspect in Robles Kidnaping 


Under the sharp spotlight of Ari- 
zona’s piercing sun, a 31-year-old night- 
club operator walked jauntily along a 
Phoenix sidewalk one day last week. 
Oscar H. Robson’s blue suit, flaming 
red tie, and high-crowned cowboy hat 
made him easy prey for three large 
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men who followed him into the Federal 
Building. Suddenly they thrust a folded 
document into his hands. As Robson 
read the warrant for his arrest, his 
features whitened. “I hope you’re satis- 
fied now,” he said. 

A short while later the ruddy-faced 
playboy found himself behind bars for 
the second time since the gruesomely 
spectacular kidnaping of 6-year-old 
June Robles last April. Last week he 
faced a charge of using the United 
States mails to extort. 

The arrest rekindled passions which 
swept the State like wildfire when the 
chubby, black-haired Robles child dis- 
appeared Apr. 25. 

When two crudely pencil-printed 
notes demanding $15,000 and signed 
“XYZ” reached her father, posses 
scoured the State. After nineteen days 
of fruitless search and negotiations, 
Gov. B. B. Moeur found in his mail a 
third note containing directions. 

Hopeful citizens drove nine miles in- 
to the desert. Near a scrubby mesquite 
tree they tossed aside a heap of cactus, 
spurred on by weak, kitten-like cries. 
From a sheet-metal box June climbed 
out, weakened from her long under- 
ground captivity. Insects had feasted 
on her skin. Rotting fruits and vege- 
tables lay in the bottom of the box. 

The child’s parents wept with joy. 
They realized that the clever, inhuman 
cache might easily have been their 
child’s coffin. 

Although suspicion at once fastened 
on Robson, a schoolmate of June’s fa- 
ther, the child failed to identify her 
captor’s voice. Police released him. 

The authorities continued to search. 
in the Washington offices of the De- 
partment of Justice, handwriting wiz- 
ards applying microscopes, glanced al- 
ternately at the ransom notes and high- 
school writings of Robson. Last week 
the Washington operators flashed the 
conclusions of their indoor manhunt to 
Joseph E. P. Dunn, white-haired Divi- 
sion of Investigation chief of the South- 
west. He cast a net of machine-gun- 
armed agents around Phoenix. They 
didn’t need their guns. 








Arizona citizens; many of whom had 
taken part in the original manhunt, 
and long denied a concrete object for 
their vengeance, threatened a lynch- 
ing party. Extra guards were thrown 
around the Maricopa County jail. 

The suspect strongly protested his 
innocence. The keystone of Robson’s 
alibi was that he and his wife were in 
Phoenix the day of the kidnaping, and 
shortly after took a bus to Los 
Angeles. Tearfully the playboy’s aged 
mother vouched for the truth of her 
son’s alibi. 

Because June Robles was not carried 
across State boundaries, Robson was 
held under the Lindbergh Law which 
forbids sending extortion § threats 
through the mail. The prosecutor will 
try to fasten on him authorship of the 
three ransom notes. Each note mailed, 


considered as a separate violation, can 


carry 1 penalty of twenty years. 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT: 





Appointed Marriner 8S. Eccles to succeed 
Eugene R. Black as Governor of Federal 
Reserve Board (see page 34). 

Appointed a committee of twenty members, 
each prominent in business, social welfare, 
or labor organization, to assist the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security in formulat- 
ing a social-insurance program. 

Planned a budget for fiscal year beginning 


July 1 as large as the budget for present 
fiscal year—about $7,500,000,000. 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau re- 
ported heavy fines and stiff prison sen 
tences have reduced bootlegging. As proof 
he cited increases in liquor-tax receipts, 
sales at State liquor stores, and prices of 
illegal liquor. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
Hopkins ordered a thorough investigation 
into Senator William E. Borah's charge 


that there has been “shameful” waste in 
distribution of relief funds. 
Agricultural Adjustment 
drafted program for further cotton crop 
reduction in 1935 and negotiated with Ger- 
many to exchange 500,000 bales of cotton 
for other German goods. Also, fearing 
smallest corn crop since 1881, it rushed 
program calling for expanded production 
of corn and hogs. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 8) 


Administration 


PE, on 6eces900besersesb eee $108,158,169.73 
BOONE wc ccsseséverecces $219,736,547.69 
TIGIRMGD cccccceccccsscocesses $1,708,274,807.85 
Deficit, fiscal year .....c.ccccee $1,181,909,944.96 
a rey 27,207, 283,200.33 
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June Robles (Front Center) Continues Her Schooling, While the 
Department of Justice Gets a Suspect in Her Kidnaping Case 


“HERMIT:” Backwoods Give Up Bank 
Executive Who Became an Embezszler 


Through the northern Wisconsin 
woods, near where John Dillinger was 
flushed last Spring, tramped three 
khaki-clad hunters last Saturday. Deep 
in the pine forest they came upon a 
neatly built little log cabin. They 
knocked at the door. Frying pan in 
hand, out came their quarry—Nicholas 
A. Schwall, 40, onetime assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Wilmette, Il. 


He vanished from the well-to-do 
Chicago suburb two years ago, just 
after the bank closed. Examiners, he 
knew, would discover he had quietly 
helped himself to about $50,000. 


Taken to Waukegan, IIll., Schwall 
told his story. Armed with a shotgun 
and a few tools, he had headed im- 
mediately for the lonely woods. There 
he bought a forest site conveniently 
near a lake and conveniently far from 
civilization (nearest town, Conover, 
population 217). 


City-bred, he nearly starved until 
he shot deer and learned to spear fish. 
He cut down sturdy pines for his 
cabin. Wilderness friends occasionally 
brought him groceries, but he went 
only once to Conover lest its citizens 
recognize his face—distinctive because 
of high cheekbones, shaggy eyebrows, 
a big nose, and protruding ears. He 
did, however, work in a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp. g 


He worried only about his wife and 
two children, Nicholas, 13, who now 
sells papers, and Frances, 9. He did 
not know that he had a new daughter, 
Margaret Mary nor that his mother 
died last April. 


Freely he confessed his crime. He 
had taken money, invested it in Insull 
stock and other “great buys,” and lost. 
Silent a moment, Schwall then sug- 
gested that his captors buy land near 
his sylvan retreat. The country there, 
he said, would make an excellent in- 
vestment. 


ACME 
Oscar Robson (Right), Arrested in 
the Robles Case by Federal Agent 
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F RAN CE: Another National Crisis: Doumergue 


Quits; Nation’s Youngest Premier Takes Charge 


Grim shadows flowed along glisten- 
ing pavements of Paris one rainy night 
last week. Black outlines of police 
capes and Mobile Guard rifles symbol- 
ized a nation’s fears. Citizens pre- 
dicted more bloody rioting. Some 
quavered about civil war. Premier 
Gaston Doumergue—‘“Little Gaston’”— 
would almost certainly resign next day. 

Parisians. remembered the street 
fighting last February. Then popular 
rage over the Stavisky scandal and 
disgust with wrangling Deputies 
brought death to 28 persons and in- 
juries to hundreds. Many Frenchmen 
felt that M. Doumergue, called from 
the sunny vineyards to which he had 
retired, had saved the nation from 
revolution. 

Last week Stavisky’s protectors re- 
mained unpunished. Squabbling Depu- 
ties still enraged their constituents. 
And M. Doumergue, whom the public 
trusted to dispel both menaces, planned 
to quit. 


QUARREL: The Smiling One, as ad- 
mirers sometimes call the rosy-cheeked 
statesman, was fed up with the Depu- 
ties. He had hoped to force them to 
approve his plan to increase the Pre- 
mier’s power. He wanted authority, 
if defeated in the Chamber, to cause 
the dissolution of the legislative body 
and appeal to the country in a new 
election. To enlist public support he 
made a series of Rooseveltian radio 
talks. In them he harped on the dan- 
gers of civil war and invasion and 
characterized his opponents as “in- 
capable,” “rash,” and “selfish.” His 


INTERNATIONAL 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin: Uneasy 
Is the Seat of French Premiers 


high-pressure tactics irritated Edouard 
Herriot, bulky leader of the Radical 
Socialist Party and Minister Without 
Portfolio in M. Doumergue’s coalition 
Cabinet. 

Two weeks ago M. Herriot and five 
other Radical Socialist Ministers in- 
dicated they would fight the Premier’s 
plan for constitutional reform. M. 


Doumergue sought to push his pro-. 


gram through. He foresaw a lengthy 
Chamber battle on the coming budget. 


So he tried to force Deputies to pass a . 


special bill providing government funds 
for the first three months of next year, 
then vote on summoning the National 
Assembly (Senate and Deputies sitting 
jointly) to consider his pet scheme. 

M. Herriot and his colleagues de- 
clined to be hurried. Last week they 
declared the regular budget must be 
passed first. Then it would be time 
enough, they argued, to pass on con- 
stitutional changes. 

Radical Socialists in the Senate also 
proved stubborn. Under the Consti- 
tution Senators share with the Presi- 
dent the power of dissolving the Depu- 
ties. In a vote of 96 to 2, Radical So- 
cialists expressed their disapproval of 
M. Doumergue’s plan to curtail Sena- 
torial authority. 

Neither the Premier nor his foes 
would yield. Right groups sided with 
M. Doumergue. From Col. Robert de 
la Rocque, bullet-scarred leader of 
180,000 war veterans, came an ominous 
warning. “If Parliament and _ the 
political parties commit the crime of 
returning to their intrigues,” announced 
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the square-jawed chief of the Croix de 
Feu, “the country will not pardon 
them.” 

Colonel de la Rocque’s organization, 
comparatively small, is the most in- 
fluential of French veterans groups. A 
majority of its members hold citations 
for gallantry in action. A select body 
of American Legionnaires marching on 
a corrupt House of Representatives 
would correspond roughly to the Croix 
de Feu men who tried to storm the 
Chamber of Deputies on “Bloody Feb. 
6.” 

Communists interpreted Col. de la 
Rocque’s statement as a promise to at- 
tempt a Fascist coup if M. Doumergue 
fell. Quickly the Leftists organized 
their own forces for battle. Nervous 
authorities ordered police and steel- 
helmeted guards to surround govern- 
ment buildings. 

M. Herriot and his Cabinet col- 
leagues handed their resignations to 
M. Doumergue. Without their support 
he faced certain defeat in the Chamber. 
He called in Colonel de la Rocque and 
implored him to start no trouble. The 
Colonel drew himself up and saluted. 
“Qui, monsieur,” he replied. 


M. Doumergue drove to the gray 
stone Elysee Palace, official residence 
of President Albert Lebrun. There the 
Premier, 72, told the gray-mustached 
statesman ten years his junior, that 
another French Ministry was dead. Its 
nine months’ existence exceeded by 
about 30 days the average for French 
Cabinets under the 63-year-old Third 
Republic. 


SuCCEssor: President Lebrun, mind- 
ful of political tradition, invited Fer- 
nand Bouisson, President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to form a Cabinet. M. 
Bouisson, equally polite, declined. Then 
the President offered the job to Pierre 
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Laval. ‘The white-tied Foreign Min- 
ister also refused, explaining he wanted 
his same job in the new Ministry. 

Finally Pierre-Etienne Flandin, Min- 
ister of Public Works in the Doumergue 
coalition, agreed to fill the ticklish 
post. His 6-foot-6 frame, topped by a 
dome-shaped, black-fringed skull, made 
an odd contrast to the stubby body of 
his white-haired predecessor. 

While M. Flandin scurried around 
seeking likely Cabinet members, a 
small group of Royalists assembled 
before the Opera House in the city’s 
shopping center. “Down with the 
Deputies!” they shouted. Police and 
guards easily dispersed them. 

Except for this minor brawl the city 
remained peaceful. At 1 o’clock next 
morning M. Flandin completed another 
coalition Cabinet. Diplomatically, he 
gave five of the twenty posts to Radical 
Socialists. Twelve of his Ministers 
have served under M. Doumergue. 

These include Louis Germain-Martin, 
Finance Minister, and M. Herriot and 
M. Laval, who retain their former 
posts. The most important absentees 
are Andre Tardieu, former Minister 
Without Portfolio, and Marshal Henri 
Petain, former Minister of War. 

M. Tardieu, as leader of the Repub- 
lican Center party, lent the Doumergue 
coalition powerful support. So did 
Marshal Petain, whose defense of Ver- 
dun won the nation’s gratitude. Both 
men declined to serve under M. Flandin 
although the aged Marshal recom- 
mended his successor. The new War 
Minister is Louis Felix Thomas Maurin, 
65, a tall, slender officer who organized 
France’s heavy artillery units during 
the war. 

Although M. Flandin, at 45, became 
the youngest Premier in French his- 
tory, the public felt he was qualified 
for the job. He served in five Cab- 
inets before he formed his own and 
gained a knowledge of French trade 
and money problems through a term 
as Minister of Commerce and two as 
Minister of Finance. Last September 
he visited the United States, conversed 
with Mr. Roosevelt in fluent English, 
and became an admirer of the Ameri- 
can President. 

The speed with which the new Pre- 
mier formed a Ministry impressed poli- 
ticians. Many felt he made another 
shrewd move in appointing Georges 
Mandel Minister of Communications. 
M. Mandel, once known as the “thinnest 
man in French politics,” was secretary 
to Georges Clemenceau, war Premier. 
Enemies claimed the Jewish secretary 
skillfully managed the old Tiger and 
kept files of data about every French- 
man who held public office. 

M. Flandin outlined his program 
briefly: “We have but one goal—to 
fight against misery and unemploy- 
ment; to restore the national economy; 
to maintain strong public finances; to 
rejuvenate and reform the State (the 
Constitution).” He did not specify how 
he will achieve his last-named ob- 
jective. M. Doumergue announced a 
Personal program which concerns a 
sleepy village in Southern France: “I 
am leaving for Tournefeuille—rapidly 
and discreetly.” 
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Sir Stephen Killik (Left) Entering the Church of St. 
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rence Jewry on Eve of His Election as Lord Mayor of London 


Before he left Paris, he appeared on 
the balcony of his home in the Avenue 
Foch to satisfy youthful demonstrators. 
They had disturbed the solemn Armis- 
tice Day celebration with shouts of 
“Vive Doumergue!” 


BRITAIN: Simon Halts Move to 
Turn Spotlight on Munitions 


Munitions and disarmament occupied 
British speakers last week. 

Sir John Simon, Foreign Secretary, 
unwound himself from the government 
bench to squelch Liberal demands for a 
munitions inquiry. The methods of the 
United States Senate investigation, he 
said coldly, “would not commend them- 
selves to British practice.” He attacked 
particularly the introduction of a tele- 
gram accusing “no less a person than 
His Majesty the King” of hawking Brit- 
ish arms to the Polish Ambassador. 

“Of course,”’ he went on, “that is per- 
fectly and entirely ridiculous. All of us, 
to whatever party we belong, know His 
Majesty to be perfectly-incapable of 
having any connection with this silly 
story.” 


The Commons cheered “Hear! Hear!”’ 
The motion under debate, which would 
have abolished private munitions plants 
in favor of State manufacture, was de- 
feated 279 to 68. 


Next day Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald, onetime pacifist, attacked 
his former colleagues at the Lord May- 
or’s banquet. “Some of the most ardent 
pacifists,” he said, “. .. are the most 
war-spirited advisers in foreign policy 
I have ever known ... Our experience 
has proved that in the present state of 
mind of the world, disarmament by ex- 
ample is not an effective way to reduce 
the armaments of the world or to in- 
crease international confidence and 
strengthen peace.” 


LORD MAYOR: London Town Installs 
Office Boy at Guildhall 


Former 


It rained. But a million spectators 
jammed the narrow streets of old Lon- 
don last week to see the new Lord May- 
or make his traditional trip from the 
heart of the City to the Law Courts to 


’ take his oath-of office. 


The great gilded coach, drawn by six 
gayly caparisoned horses, creaked pre- 
cariously. The vehicle, or one like it, 
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has served since early in the eighteenth 
century, when a Lord Mayor tumbled 
off his horse. This year more than ever, 
the historic pageant recalled Dick 
Whittington, the poor orphan who, in 
the fourteenth century, took his cat to 
London Town and rose to the city’s 
highest office. 

His present successor, Sir Stephen 
Killik, 73, got a 5-shilling job at 13 as 
an “outside clerk,” or messenger, in the 
financial district. He became a broker, 
an authority on Argentine affairs, fel- 
low and prizeman of the Society of Ac- 
countants and Auditors, and Past Mas- 
ter of the Fanmakers Company, an 
ancient London guild. 

Signifying the Lord Mayor’s interest 
in the Dickens Fellowship, the pageant 
included floats with Oliver Twist, Little 
Nell, and the Pickwickian journey to 
Rochester. 

That night he presided at the banquet 
in beautiful Guildhall. In a princess 
gown of gold brocade, Mrs. Stanley 
Greenland received as Lady Mayoress 
for her widowed father. The food, like 
the gold plate on which it appeared, 
was traditional. The first course was 
turtle soup. 

© 


MANDATES: Is Japan Turning 
Island Outposts Into Forts? 


Marquis Alberto Theodoli, 56, pre- 
sides over the Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations with the cour- 
tesy of a Roman noble. Last week he 
faced a ticklish task. More rumors 
reached Geneva that Japan is fortify- 
ing her mandated Pacific islands in 


violation of pledges to the League. 

In January, 1933, Japanese delegates 
to the League blandly denied similar 
rumors. This time the Marquis drafted 
a scenario of the questions each com- 
missioner should put to Nobufumi Ito, 
closemouthed little diplomat from 
Tokyo. 

When Mr. Ito appeared in the com- 
mission’s meeting room in the old 
National Hotel the little drama began. 
One inquisitor demanded to know 
whether Japan had built airports on 
the islands. Another asked why she 
had appropriated 800,000 yen ($230,- 
000 currently) for harbor improve- 
me .s last year. 

Mr. Ito adroitly parried some ques- 
tions. To others he replied that harbor 
improvements were purely commercial. 
unconvinced, members received sourly 
his promise to furnish additional in- 
formation at their next meeting— 
scheduled twelve months hence. 


IsLANDS: Scattered over an area 1,200 
miles by 2,500, Japan’s mandates com- 
prise 1,400 islands and reefs in the 
Mariana (Ladrone), Marshall, and Car- 
oline archipelagoes. Tokyo contends 
the Allies promised her these former 
German colonies as reward for her 
support in the World War. Allocated 
to her under the Versailles Treaty, they 
are virtual possessions, although she is 
accountable to the League for their ad- 
ministration. The United States, which 
failed to ratify the Versailles Treaty, 
approved the mandate in 1922 in a 
separate agreement with Japan under 
which Washington retained control of 
the cable station on the island of Yap. 
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Which the League of Nations Says She Is Fortifying 


The inhabited islands present famil- 
iar sub-tropical scenes. Bronze-skinned 
Kanakas and Chamorros spear fish from 
coral reefs. Today the rapidly in- 
creasing Japanese population exceeds 
17,000, more than one-third the native 
total. 

Most Orientals have settled in Saipan 
(see map) to work in sugar-cane fields 
and factories whose exports total more 
than $3,000,000 a year. On Saipan’s 
harbor Tokyo spent the bulk of her is- 
land appropriation. Japanese claim it 
is needed for sugar steamers and could 
shelter only three destroyers. Yet just 
outside the harbor lies Garapan Anchor- 
age, partially protected by coral reefs 
and large and deep enough for a squad- 
ron of heavy ships. 

Rota, 49 miles northeast of Guam— 
another American cable station—and 
Pelew, 600 miles east of the Philippines, 
have smaller harbors lately improved. 
American naval officers, keeping a 
long-distance watch on Japan’s pro- 
gram for her mandate, admit it prob- 
ably includes no forts. They suspect, 
however, that it will provide her with 
three excellent submarine bases pro- 
tected by fleets of battle planes. 


EGYPT: Popular Clamor Brings 
About a Change in Premiers 


Egyptians slyly say Yehia Pasha, one 
of the best-tailored men in Cairo, is an 
ideal man for Premier and Foreign 
Minister as long as no crises arise. 
Last week Egyptians, fed up with 
Yehia’s spinelessness, demanded he re- 
sign. 

The trouble which forced him out 
grew out of the 1930 Constitution which 
handed many Parliamentary powers 
over to King Fuad. Since then the 
Wafd party, supported by nine-tenths 
of the population, has refused to vote. 
Yehia, who assumed office in Septem- 
ber, 1933, cheerfully accepted the bril- 
liant dominance of the bull-necked mon- 
arch. 

Early this year the King, at 68, se- 
cretly underwent a Voronoff rejuvenat- 
ing operation (see page 41). After it 
he fell ill and his confidant, Ubrashi 
Pasha, director of the royal estates, 
made all decisions. The secret was kept 
for months. But in September King 
Fuad postponed a scheduled trip to 
Athens and called two European spe- 
cialists to El Montaza (The Park), his 
private palace at Alexandria. When the 
people learned of Ubrashi’s dictator- 
ship, they were furious that Yehia had 
submitted to it. 

To try to appease the country-wide 
indignation King Fuad took the sug- 
gestion of Maurice Drummond Peter- 
son, Acting British High Commissioner. 
The King appointed pro-British Ziwar 
Pasha, his personal adviser, as chief of 
the Royal Cabinet and Ubrashi’s su- 
perior. Still they clamored for Yehia. 
Finally the gray-eyed statesman quit, 
denouncing British interference. 

Old Ziwar, whose tall frame weighs 
nearly 300 pounds, offered the Premier- 
ship to Mohammed Tewfik Nassim 
Pasha on condition that he accept the 
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When One Calls on Mussolini This Is What He Sees: Il Duce Standing at His Office Desk 


1930 Constitution to which he has re- 
fused allegiance. Nassim, whom Brit- 
ish like and Wafdists tolerate, made his 
own conditions. He demanded new elec- 
tions, abolition of the oath to the Con- 
stitution, and an end of autocratic pal- 
ace rule. After five days of haggling 
he accepted the post. 


ITALY: Doors Close; Mussolini, 
Goemboes Talk Things Over 


In a solid square of troops with ready 
rifles and bayonets, Premier Benito 
Mussolini last week welcomed Premier 
Julius Goemboes (pronounced Goom- 
boosh) of Hungary to Rome. 

The two stocky leaders met next day 
in Il Duce’s mosaic-floored, mon- 
Strous office in Palazzo Venezia. What 
the blue-eyed guest and his brown-eyed 
host decided beneath the sky-blue ceil- 
ing, no outsider knew. What they dis- 
cussed was Hungary’s constant demand 
for change of the Treaty of Trianon, 
Which gave her neighbors 68 per cent 
of her territory and 59 per cent of her 
people. 

In the past Italy backed her up, not 
unwilling to annoy Yugoslavia, which 
acquired Croatia and Slavonia from 
Hungary under the treaty. But France, 
it is reported, now demands Il Duce’s 
friendship for her protege, Yugoslavia, 
as the cost of the proposed Franco- 
Italian alliance. 


The official press “‘hand-out” made no 
reference to the subject. Diplomats, 
adept at interpreting silences, immedi- 
ately said the Hungarian had tried to 
persuade Il Duce to pledge Italy to re- 
vision but had failed. 

The communique said merely that 
Italy and Hungary would welcome ad- 
herence of other powers to the econom- 
ic agreement which they and Austria 
signed last March. Under the treaty 
Austrian exports to Italy have risen 8 
per cent and Hungarian shipments there 
have nearly doubled. Germany, corri- 
dor oracles held, was the power before 
which the invitation was dangled. They 
also started rumors that General Goem- 
boes would soon visit Berlin as a peace- 
maker between Il Duce and Adolf Hit- 
ler, at odds since the assassination of 
Engelbert Dollfuss last July. Such a 
gesture might fling France into the 
long-delayed Italian alliance. 

On his way back to Budapest, the 
General suddenly turned up in the 
mountains at Semmering, 55 miles 
from Vienna. There Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg, Vice Chancellor Ernst von 
Starhemberg, head of the Heimwehr, 
and Foreign Minister Egon Berger- 
Waldenegg of Austria also arrived un- 
heralded. Twenty special detectives and 
Semmering’s dozen policemen guarded 
the four conferees. Rumor had General 
Goemboes asking the Austrians to patch 
up their quarrel with Germany. 

Meanwhile Il Duce formally inaug- 
urated his corporate State. Clad in 


black Winter uniforms, 824 directors of 
the Councils of Corporations gathered 
in the hall of Julius Caesar on Capi- 
toline hill. These technical experts, 
Fascist party representatives, and capi- 
tal and labor delegates will direct and 
control Italy’s economic life. Signor 
Mussolini said that they, rather than 
the higher National Council of Corpor- 
ations, will eventually replace an “in- 
stitution belonging to an outdated 
epoch, the Chamber of Deputies.” 


CHILE: 
Nation Has 3 Days of Prayer 


A Deputy Blasphemes; 


Eleodoro Guzman heaved his stout 
frame upright in the buff-walled Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Santiago last week 
to talk about the budget. The Radical 
member, one of the handsomest poli- 
ticians in Chile, soon digressed from 
financial subjects. He referred to last 
month’s Eucharistic Congress at Bue- 
nos Aires as a mere political event. 

Colleagues demanded that he show 
more respect for the Savior. His reply 
shocked them out of their seats. “You 
speak,” blurted Senor Guzman, “of re- 
spect for a tubercular degenerate!” 

Yelling Conservativcs brandished 
fists and started toward the speaker. 
The Deputies’ President averted a fight 
by hastily adjourning the session. When 
the members reassembled, they solemn- 
ly proclaimed their faith. A Conserva- 
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tive Deputy asked divine absolution for 
the “sinner.” In the Senate, Rafael 
Gumucio, swarthy little Conservative 
leader, implored forgiveness for Con- 
gress. 

Devout Chileans felt that the entire 
country must atone. Archbishop Jose 
Horacio Campillo, stoop-shouldered 
Roman Catholic Primate, proclaimed 
three days of prayerful contrition. 
Churches throughout the nation pe- 
titioned the Virgin del Carmen to ask 
God to pardon Chile. 

While thousands of citizens prayed, 
others assembled in Chilean cities to 
denounce the offender. The Conserva- 
tive paper Mercurio demanded that he 
be ejected from the Chamber. Fright- 
ened by the storm he had raised, Senor 
Guzman declared he was quoting from 
“The Madness of Christ,” a violently 
anti-religious work by Charles Binet- 
Sangle,a Frenchman. The interruption, 
he contended, made an innocent remark 
sound blasphemous. 


U.S.S.R.: 
Has Its Seventeenth Birthday 


Bolshevist Revolution 


Moscow was festooned Nov. 7 with 
the miles of red calico it takes to make 
a Soviet holiday. The Red Square, usu- 
ally gray save for Lenin’s bright gran- 
ite monument, blazed with scarlet cloth 
for the seventeenth anniversary of the 
Bolshevist Revolution. 

For seven hours Joseph Stalin and 
important comrades reviewed from the 
monument an army display and a pa- 
rade. A million and a half factory and 
farm workers trooped past, carrying 
slogans and effigies. Germany and 
Japan, conspicuous absentees among 
Russia’s néw friends at Geneva, bore 
the brunt of their mockery. 

At night President Michael Kalinin 
gave the annual reception to the diplo- 
matic corps and the press. For the 
first time he held it in the Kremlin. 
The Soviet President was dressed in- 
formally in a black suit. His pointed 
white beard brushed a soft collar. 
Ambassadors in business suits danced 
in St. George’s Hall, whose crystal 
chandeliers once sparkled on the Czar’s 
court. 

At the reception supper President 
Kalinin sat beside John C. Wiley, 
councilor of the American Embassy. 
Their friendliness was fitting. During 
the day Comrade Kalinin had received 
an unprecedented cable—an American 
President’s congratulations on _ the 
Communist birthday. 

“Please accept on this anniversary of 
the establishment of the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Roosevelt wrote, “the as- 
surances of my best wishes for the 
welfare and prosperity of your coun- 
try.” 


GERMANY: A Non-Nazi Is Taken 
On to Make Prices Come Down 
“We National Socialists do not be- 


lieve in economic laws. We believe in 
the creative ability of our race... 
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Economics is subject to our creative 
ability.” 

This boast appeared two weeks ago 
in Adolf Hitler’s newspaper, the Voel- 
kischer Beobachter (People’s Observ- 
er). Last week cynics pointed out 
that the Reich Leader had chosen as 
his new price dictator a man who does 
not belong to the Nazi party. 

Dr. Karl Goerdeler, 49, is a former 
artillery Captain and the present Mayor 
of Leipzig. He owes his new post to 
his success in a similar job under for- 
mer Chancellor Heinrich Bruening. In 
four months between Dec., 1931, and 
March, 1932, the tall, clean-shaven 
economic expert forced prices down 8 
to 10 per cent. 

Nazi Germany offers ample scope for 
his talents. High tariffs imposed to 
aid agriculture have boosted some re- 
tail food prices 60 per cent. The aver- 
age increase for all food prices is ap- 
proximately 12 per cent more than last 
year. 

Wholesale dealers, disclaiming prof- 
iteering, cite impressive figures. In 
August a ton of German wheat cost 
199 marks ($80 currently), nearly three 
times the Liverpool price. German hogs 
brought 47 marks ($18.90) a hundred- 
weight, about four times the compar- 
able figure in Chicago. 

Nevertheless, Nazi leaders insisted 
that business men, and not the public, 
bear the burden. They closed scores 
of meat and grocery stores whose pro- 
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prietors tried to ease their economic 
load by raising prices. Landlords read 
a significant warning in the fate of 
Emil Koeppen, a pedantic official of the 
Reichsbank. The surly, dark-eyed 
banker sought to oust a working-class 
family, including a tubercular wife and 
three undernourished children because 
the jobless husband could not pay 4 
marks ($1.61) back rent. They lived 
in a dingy fourth-floor flat in the poor 
section of North Berlin. 

Der Angriff (The Attack), newspa- 
per of Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda 
Minister, smashed the story on the 
front page. That afternoon a mob 
stormed the gray stone apartment 
house where the banker lives, shatter- 
ing the windows with stones. Fired 
from the Reichsbank, Herr Koeppen be- 
came a pariah. The unemployed ten- 
ant whom the banker tried to evict 
found publicity can work two ways. 
He landed a job as elevator man. 


PRISONERS: 2 Americans, in Jail 
For Months, Await Treason Trials 


After the German Supreme Court 
daringly acquitted Ernst Torgler and 
three Bulgarian Communists in the 
Reichstag Fire trial, Nazis created the 
People’s Court to hear cases involving 
espionage and high treason. 

William O. Thompson, former law 
partner of Clarence Darrow, visited it 
last August and noted that three of its 
five judges were Storm Troopers. “A 
ghastly joke!” he blazed to Berlin cor- 
respondents. “Now the guilt or inno- 
cence of a man is to be determined by 
his attitude toward the State.” 

He did not know that even while he 
stormed, two naturalized Americans, 
waiting to face the grim tribunal, 
brooded in German jails. Last week 
news of their long detention leaked out. 

Richard Roiderer, 40, was held at 
Munich. A native Bavarian, he had 
taught English in a Munich school for 
two years. June 22, authorities nabbed 
him at Lindau on the Swiss border, 
claiming his gold-export permit a for- 
gery. Later they declared it genuine, 
but in the interval they stripped and 
searched their prisoner and found an 
“incriminating” notebook. Roiderer, a 
sallow, sandy-haired pacifist with sunk- 
en cheeks and an apologetic walk, vain- 
ly insisted the notes were for an article 
on world peace. 

Isobel Lillian Steele, born in Canada 
25 years ago, went to Berlin in 1931 to 
study music. A pretty brunette, she 
“dated” brown-shirted Nazis, wrote 
short stories, and solicited advertising 
for a Nazi newspaper. Then she turned 
against the movement—and said so. 
She found herself in Moabit Prison for 
women. 

At her white stucco home in Holly- 
wood her plump German-born mother, 
Mrs. Clara Steele, whose black hair is 
turning gray at the temples, called the 
girl an “emotional idealist.” “She led 
an active life and met many people of 
all descriptions,” Mrs. Steele said. “On 
the Continent one cannot avoid it...I 
feel she is a victim of friendships with 
persons whose true identity and inten- 
tions are not known to her.” 
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GATTI-CASAZZA: He Abdicates 
After 27 Years at the “Met” 





Ten years ago a man waited outside 
a villa under a hot Italian sun. Four 
hours later a car drove up. As Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza stepped out, the wait- 
ing man dashed up. Mr. Gatti waved 
him aside. 

“But I have a singer,” explained the 
man. The director of New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House hurried on. 

“But she’s an American,” said the 
man. Mr. Gatti halted. A singer did 
not interest him. An American singer 
did. 

When the dignified, black-bearded 
Italian arrived in 1908 to take over 
management of the Metropolitan, he 
was met with popular distrust. A 
quarter of a century changed that at- 
titude. Last week opera lovers were 
dismayed at Gatti-Casazza’s announce- 
ment that he was retiring at the end 
of this season, his twenty-seventh. 

His influence lured scores of Ameri- 
cans into opera. Under his tutelage 
Grace Moore, Rosa Ponselle, and Law- 
rence Tibbett became world-famous. 
American composers cast aside their 
swaddling clothes and wrote operas 
that received Metropolitan premieres. 
Among them were Walter Damrosch’s 
“Cyrano,” Henry Hadley’s “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” Louis Gruenberg’s ‘Emperor 
Jones,” and Deems Taylor’s “Peter 
Ibbetson” and ““The King’s Henchman.” 


The Italian impresario’s nice judg- 
ment brought the almost bankrupt 
Metropolitan to solvency and nursed it 
back to artistic health. He answered 
critics who thought he might confine 
himself to Italian opera by including 
in his 5,000 productions much Wagner, 
which he loves, and much French 
opera, which he hates. 


From the first he made it clear he did 
not consider any singer, no matter how 
good, a star. That decision may have 
pricked many an ego but it eliminated 
petty jealousies. A temperamental pri- 
ma donna once flew into a rage and de- 
manded stardom. Mr. Gatti hunched 
his thick neck beneath his collar and 
looked at her quietly. The singer con- 
tinued to storm. He saw concession 
was necessary. ‘Very well,” he said 
in a low-pitched voice, “until the end 
of the season you will star in Sunday 
night concerts—that is all.” 


Intimate friends jokingly call him 
“The Owl.” Deep-set eyes, a sure 
poise, and a habit of gazing at a 
Speaker without moving his head 
earned him this nickname. He forbids 
anyone to address him as “Commenda- 
tore,” an honorary title conferred by 
the Italian Government. He prefers 
to be merely “Mr. Gatti.” 


Mr. Gatti is still the legendary 
giant who stepped off the steamer 
Lusitania in 1908. In 26 years his 
girth has expanded and his beard has 
turned white. Deep pouches now hang 
beneath his steel gray eyes. His Eng- 
lish, broken when he arrived, has 
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The Great Gatti, Who Now Wants Only to “Listen to the Blackbirds Sing” 


scarcely improved. He pretends he 
does not understand unwelcome re- 
porters. Singers he addresses. in 
Italian or French. 

In Udine, Italy, Mr. Gatti was born 
into an aristocratic family 65 years 
ago. His father, a Senator, let the 
boy indulge his early yearning for the 
navy. But music had more attraction 
than battleships. Long before he came 
to this country his triumphal manage- 
ment of Ferrara’s Teatro Communale 
and Milan’s La Scala made his musical 
reputation secure. 

Arturo Toscanini persuaded him to 
accept the Metropolitan post. Some 
time later the two close friends had a 
mysterious quarrel that lasted seven- 
teen years. Rosina Galli, Gatti’s wife, 
ended it in 1932 by bringing Toscanini 
home to see her husband. The two 
men wept at meeting again. 

Ordinarily Gatti’s name appears in 


the papers but two or three times a 


year—when he announces the Metro- 
politan’s program, when he makes his 
financial report, and when he leaves for 
his regular Summer vacation in Fer- 
rara. His marriage to Frances Alda 
in 1910, their divorce in 1928, and his 
marriage in 1930 to Madame Galli, the 
Metropolitan’s ballet mistress, were 


duly chronicled. Other personal items 
are not. Few people know that he 
owns one of the world’s finest collec- 
tions of Napoleonic items. 

Mr. Gatti has “taken a bow” at the 
Metropolitan only twice. The first 
time was on Nov. 16, 1908, when he 
and Toscanini appeared on the stage 
together—a new director and new con- 
ductor making their joint debut. The 
second occasion was the 1933 silver 
jubilee celebration of his directorship. 
Turbulent applause finally forced him 
to the front of his Box 48 in the upper 
tier. His acknowledgment was typically 
stoic—a Fascist salute. 

Gatti eats sparingly and his tastes 
run to French cooking. His size is 
probably due to lack of exercise. For 
years he was reported never to have 
been west of Seventh Avenue nor east 
of Fifth. He apparently traveled only 
between the Metropolitan at Thirty- 
ninth Street and his home in Fifty- 
eighth Street. For the last few years 
he has gone a block farther north to 
his new home in the Hotel Savoy- 
Plaza. Soon he will cross the ocean to 
his recently finished villa at Lake 
Maggiore. There he promises himself 
only one occupation. He will “listen to 
the blackbirds sing.” 
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HORSE RACING: Who's Siill 
The Best Runner? Equipoise! 


On the same day last week that 
Democrats were showing Republicans 
their heels, an old-guard horse, Equi- 
poise, earned himself a New Deal. He 
outstepped five rivals on a Long Island 
track and proved beyond all question 
that he is still the turf champion of the 


day. 


Since last Spring, track fans had ap- 
cause to think Equipoise’s 
equine reign was coming to an end. 


parent 





finger nail that has fallen off. 
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His owner, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, kept him out of competition from 
May until Halloween. 
was suffering from an injured hoof and 
was forced to remain idle while nature 
restored it, much as she would a man’s 


The champion 


Two weeks ago he ran at Narragan- 
sett, R. I., and could do no better than 
trail Okapi and All Forlorn. But elec- 
tion day on rain-soaked Belmont Park 
track, Equipoise came into his own, 
and won the Whitney 
Though he carried 128 pounds, more 


Gold Cup. 


than any other horse, graceful Ekkie 


Mr. Khayyam. 


easily tore past a field which included 
at least two speed kings, Faireno and 


Equipoise’s victory prize, $4,000, in- 
creased his lifetime earnings to $338,-. 
460. His record: 


Year Starts Won 2nd 3rd Amount 
Won 

1930 ' 8 5 1 $156,835 
1931 1 0 3, 

1932 13 10 2 1 107,375 
1933 9 7 1 1 55,760 
1934 5 3 1 1 15,490 
Totals 47 29 9 4 $338,460 


Just one horse has a bigger income 
statement than Equipoise: Sun Beau 
whose life record is 74 starts, $376,- 
744 in the bank. Mr. Whitney is now 
carefully nursing Equipoise, hoping he 
will not go stale before the $100,000 
Santa Anita Handicap in California on 
Washington’s Birthday. If he can win 














COLLEGE FOOTBALL OF THE 


WEEK 





IMPORTANT RESULTS 
INTERSECTIONAL 


PITTSBURGH .....00- 25 
NBBRASKA ....000.% 6 
COLGATE cccccesecss 20 
ZULANB cccccccccse 6 
Geenets caeccecods 14 

vevedekeee wus 7 
FORDHAM ......2.0. 27 
WEST VIRGINIA ..... 20 
BYRACUSE ....sccecs 10 
MICHIGAN STATE ... 0 

EAST 
ts Ceecevceve 6 
MAGE accccvecsas .-10 
NOTRE DAME ....... 6 
COLUMBIA 600 cece 08D 
BROWN cccccsrevess 0 
PENNSYLVANIA ..... 3 
PENN. STATE ....... 0 
SOUTHEAST 

AUBURN ooccccccsce 18 


GEORGIA TECH. .... 6 


LOUISIANA STATE . 
GEO. WASHINGTON .. 0 


SOUTHWEST 


S. METHODIST ...... 28 
Texas A. & M....... 0 
BAGD ciswccccccecvs 7 
ARKANSAS .ccscceees 0 
WAS ~ Scccccvosces 25 
BGEOE “.scccccsdeos 6 


MIDWEST 


PURDUE 


SOWA sccevsicorscaes 

oo. eer 14 
NORTHWESTERN ..... 3 
DOSMNMBOPA. 2 ccccece 30 
EROGAMA cvcccescecs 0 
WISCONSIN ....5¢s% 10 
MICHIGAN .......+- 0 
Ono STATE ........ 33 
CMIGASGO 2 cececcica’s 0 

FAR WEST 

CALIFORNIA .......-. 7 
S. CALIFORNIA ..... 2 
BPANVORD cccciccce 24 
WASHINGTON ....... 0 
QOBEOM «6405636 cess 9 
OREGON STATE ..... 6 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME 


The Cornhuskers, usually unbeatable on their own ground, 
were routed by the Panthers’ power. Mike Nicksick plunged 
& raced to all of his team’s 4 tds. Nebraska scored late. 


The Red Raiders dove through the Green Wave of Tulane & 
dashed its Rose Bowl hopes. Kern (C) scored 1 td. & 2 
assists. Little Monk Simmons sparkled in Tulane backfield. 


Elis looked good with early td. but the Georgians came back 
to take rubber contest of 1l-game series & become the lst 
team in history to win 5 straight from the Bulldog. 


Sarausky & Maniaci, Ram stars, sat on the bench 3 periods 
as W. Va. piled up a 13-7 lead. Then out they trotted & 
whisked off 3 tds. The Mountaineers were bowled over. 


Syracuse kept its record clean & handed the Spartans their 
lst defeat of the season. A 2nd-q’ter field goal by Vavra & 
4th-q’ter drive ending in td. plunge by Ginter did the trick. 


Buckler & Stancook led military marches in Ist half that 
brought all the winner’s points. The Crimson crossed Army's 
goal for lst time in3 yrs. Army put away big guns in 2nd half. 


The Irish got 13 1st downs to the Middies’ 3, outrushed them 
almost 4 yds. to 1. Navy grabbed its only opportunities, kicked 
field goal, got td. Notre Dame’s thrust came in last minute. 


Little Lions showed a brilliant new aerial offensive, complet- 
ing 11 of 14 passes. Tomb pitched for Columbia. Brominski, 
Furey, & Chase were catchers. Bruins again outclassed. 


Murry, Quaker quarterback, won the game in the 3rd q’ter 
with a place kick from 16-yd. stripe. Murry’s fine punting 
checked a driving State attack which constantly threatened. 


The Rambling Wrecks of Ga. Tech. went down for the 6th 
straight time. Beard (G) prevented shut-out by last minute 
score. Blocked kicks & fumbles gave Plainsmen breaks & 3 tds. 


The Colonels surprised experts by holding L.8S.U. (‘‘Long’s’’ 
State University) to a single l1st-q’ter score. Statistics fa- 
vored the losers. Sullivan (L) turned in some long romps. 


After several weeks of ground play the Mustangs took to the 
air & completed 14 out of 18 passes. The Aggies suffered 
their worst Conference defeat in 10 years. 


A 60-yd. drive climaxed by a trick formation gave the Owls 
their 2nd-q’ter score & victory. Continuing undefeated, they 
strengthened their hold on the S. W. Conference leadership 


The Longhorns butted & gored the Baylor Bears from start 
to finish. Pitzer, Texan fullback, started the massacre in the 
lst q'ter with a 34-yd. drive through the line for a td. 


The Hawkeyes drew Ist blood, but it didn’t take long for 
Indiana’s crack backfield to retaliate. The Boilermakers con- 
tinued on their uphill drive for Conference honors. 


N’Western met Illinois ‘‘flying trapeze’’ act with a freak 
defense & the Illini were forced to play straight football. 
Wildcats protected 3-pt. lead until 2nd half, then succumbed. 


The Hoosiers played good defensive football but the power of 


the Vikings was too great. Sloppy blocking prevented the 
versatile Minnesota backs from running up the score. 
Jordan (W) ran opening kick-off 100 yds. for td. The only 


Wolverine who had chance to stop him tripped over an of- 
ficial. It was 4th straight Big 10 defeat for champions of 1933. 


The Buckeyes’ intricate passes baffled Chicago. Sub half- 
back Frank Boucher, no relation to hockey star, took passes 
in front of goal & scored 2 of Ohio State’s 5 tds. 


Williams (C) did all the scoring for both sides. He mae 4 
td. for the Bears in Ist 5 mins. & a safety for U. 8. 
last minutes of play. 


Playing power-house football the Cardinal raiders eliminated 
their most dangerous rival for Rose Bowl defense honors. 
Twice Grayson (S) intercepted pass & dashed for td. 


A Webfoot booted a field goal in the 3rd period and gave 
the boys from Eugene the edge over their State rivals. Both 
teams scored in a thrilling final q’ter. 


Other games this week (favorite in italics) : 


T ennessee-V anderbilt ; 


SEASON 
RECORD 
W-L-T 


Duquesne-Carnegie Tech. 


NEws-WeEDpPK’s prediction record last week: Right 30; 
NEWS-WEEK’s prediction record to date: 


Right 144; 


THIS WEEK’S THis WEEK’S GAMES AHEAD 
OPPONENT AVORITE 

Navy Pittsburgh Car. Tech. 

Kansas Nebraska Missouri, Kansas St. 

Syracuse Colgate Rutgers, Brown 

Kentucky Tulane Sewanee, La. St, 

N. Carolina St. Georgia Auburn, Ga, Tech. 


Princeton 


Purdue 
G. Washington 


Colgate 
Detroit 


The Citadel 
N. Hampshire 


Pittsburgh 
Northwestern 


Penn. 
Holy Cross 


Columbia 
Lafayette 


Florida 
Alabama 


Mississippi 
W. Virginia 


Arkansas 
ice 


Tex. A. & N 
S. Methodist 


Tex. Chris. 
Centenary 


Fordham 
No Game 


Wisconsin 
Notre Dame 


Chicago 
Maryland 


Illinois 
Ohio State 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Idaho 
Oregon 


Olympie Club 
Puget Sound 


S. Calif. 
Montana 


Dartmouth-Cornell; 


Wrong 6; 
Wrong 44; 


Princeton Harvard 


Fordham N. Y. U. 
G. Washington W. & J. 


Colgate Columbia 

Mich. St. Kansas, Tex. A. & M. 
Army Notre Dame, Navy 
Harvard Yale 

Pittsburgh Army 


Notre Dame Army, U. S. C. 


Columbia Syracuse 

Holy Cross Colgate 

Columbia Cornell 

Penn. St. Bucknell 

Auburn Georgia 

Alabama Florida, Georgia 
La. St. Tulane, Tenn., Oregon 
G. Washington N, Dakota, Okla. 
S. Methodist Baylor, Tex. Chris. 
Rice Texas, Michigan St. 
Rice Tex. Chris., Baylor 
S. Methodist Texas, Tulsa 

Texas Ark., Tex. A. & M. 


Centenary S. Methodist, Rice 


Fordham Indiana 


Ohio St. 


Illinois 
Notre Dame 


Chicago 
Michigan 


Minnesota Wisconsin 
Maryland Purdue 
Illinois Minn. 

Ohio State Northwestern 
Ohio State lowa 
Minnesota Illinois 


Stanford, Honolulu, Hawaii U. 
Wash., Notre Dame 


California 
Oregon 


California 
Wash. St., U. S. C. 


Stanford 
Washington 


Oregon St. La. St. 
U. 


Mary’s, 
Oregon St. Cc. L. A. 
Iowa State-Drake; 


Tied 1 
Tied 8 











year 
were 
Wi 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Judging the Contestants in Three-Harness Class at the National Horse Show in Madison Square Garden 


that race, he will replace Sun Beau 
as the leading money-earner. 
Equipoise does not look as good as 
he is. He is more than 100 pounds 
lighter than Man o’ War, mighty racer 
who won 20 of his 21 starts in 1919 


and 1920. Today’s champion has a 
mild disposition. He seems pleased 
when his owner’s young daughter, 


Nancy, pays daily visits to his stall to 
feed him sugar, carrots, and clover. 
He loves to roll his chestnut hide in 
his own private sand bed and he never 
tries to step on the feet of any of his 
24 attendants. While they bathe, comb, 
and brush him, Equipoise whinnies hap- 
pily to show his gratitude. 

He harbors no resentment that Mr. 
Whitney once rated him a scraggly, 
awkward, unkempt colt and had him 
sent to an out-of-town stable. 


a 
HORSE SHOW: “Mounties” and 
Get Their Crowds 


Jumpers 
In the wake of mud-slinging Com- 
munists who rallied in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, motor trucks 
roared into the arena early last week. 
They dumped tons of genuine dirt on 
the concrete floor. Attendants ham- 
mered it down and smoothed off its 
surface. Carpenters built side boards; 
electricians prepared powerful lights, 
and decorators hung orange and black 
bunting from rafters and balconies. In 
35 hours the stage was set for the fifty- 
first annual National Horse Show. 
Cpening night, “Park Avenue’s 
Rodeo” got off to a prosperous start. 
Silk-hatted, white-tied men, jeweled 
ladies in ermines, sables, and mink 
celebrated the opening of New York’s 
Social season. Ordinary folk came to 
See the parade of celebrities as well as 
the parade of horses. In 1933 the Na- 
tional Horse Show paid for itself after 
years of slump. This year gate receipts 
were even higher. 
When the first shows were held, from 





1883 to the turn of the century, the 
public supported them because the 
horse did important work in economic 
life—transportation. Buyers and sellers 
annually came together to trade. Then 
along chugged the first automobiles 
and killed the man-in-the-street’s inter- 
est in the horse. Only breeders, ex- 
hibitors, and sportsmen who owned and 
rode horses gathered at shows. They 
alone could get excited watching solemn- 
faced judges peer intently at animals 
to discover the ones whose conforma- 
tions and performances entitled them to 
blue ribbons. 

The late John McEntee Bowman, 
hotel operator, introduced a night of 
military jumping at National Shows 
and lured the public back. J. Spencer 
Weed, chain-store executive and presi- 
dent of this year’s show, has bowed 
further to the tastes of ordinary spec- 
tators. Ever since he took office three 
years ago Mr. Weed recognized that 
jumping events had the biggest box- 
office appeal. He and his associates 
now feature jumping events at every 
afternoon and evening session of the 
seven-day spectacle. 

Friday night a United States Army 
trio climaxed a three-day session of 
timber-topping and won the Bowman 
Challenge Trophy from Chile, Irish 
Free State, Canada, and France. The 
Chileans, competing for the first time, 
jumped as faultlessly as the Ameri- 
cans, but judges ruled their style was 
not as good. 

Armistice night Lt. Carl W. Raguse 
won the individual military sweep- 
stake event on a horse named Dakota, 
which means Allies in Indian. First, 
15 to 37 army officers of various in- 
ternational teams tied for the $1,000 
prize. A jump-off was needed. To 
prevent further ties, judges called for 
a race against time over the eight 
hurdles. 

Lieutenant Raguse, called Rags by 
friends, tore over the course on a horse 
namely Ugly in 24.3 seconds. Capt. 
Frederick Ahern of Ireland rodéGal- 


low Glass around in a whirlwind dash 
—23.7 seconds. Lieutenant Raguse 
who is a former West Point basket- 
ball star and a fine golfer, then raced 
Dakota to the finish in 23 seconds flat. 


Monday night ten officers cleared all 
eight jumps in a competition for the 
officers’ individual championship trophy. 
In a jump-off Capt. Daniel Corry, on 
Limerick Lace, was the only contestant 
to clear all the barriers. The young 
Irishman’s time was 27.5 seconds. 

Even more spectacular was the ex- 
hibition of the Canadian “Mounties,” 
members of the “N” Division, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. When they 
arrived in New York, crowds followed 
them in streets for close-ups of the 
group that “always gets its man.” 


In Madison Square Garden the 
*‘“Mounties” rode out 35 strong, dressed 
in blazing scarlet tunics, blue trousers 
with yellow stripes, Sam Browne belts. 
Without the guide of whistle or word, 
they led their handsome horses through 
a drill of criss-crosses, triangles, and 
squares as intricate as a Roxy chorus. 
Staff Sergeant H. J. (Tod) Soame, 
World War veteran, arranged the ma- 
neuvers. The “Mounties” concluded their 
remarkable music ride with a thunder- 
ing dash down the full length of the 
arena. They came to a sudden halt and 
saluted as the band blared “God Save 
the King.” 

Between performances “Mounties” 
personally cared for their horses. Each 
man got up at 6 A. M. to feed and exer- 
cise his mount. Only after this was 
done would the “Mounties” sit down to 
their own breakfasts. 

Picked patrolmen of New York and 
Philadelphia also had a chance to ex- 
hibit their wares. Squads of six men 


from each city competed in a drill. 
Finally they went through a difficult 
test. Madison Square Garden was sup- 
posed to be Union Square in New York 
City, on a Communist holiday. Stable 
hands, ring attendants, and men who 
prop up fallen fences, stormed about 
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WIDE WORLD 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith’s Lady Southern Cross Drops 
Down on Los Angeles After Brisbane-Honolulu-Oakland Flight 
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like Reds in an ugly mood. The New 
York police rode into the horde, sep- 
arated combatants, and broke up the 
solid front. When the Philadelphia po- 
lice tried to disperse the “outlaws,” one 
of them pulled a cop off his horse and 
rolled him in the dirt. 


SPORT SHORTS: Shin-Guards 
Are On, and Pucks Fly Again 


Ottawa Senators turned into St. 
Louis Eagles last week and the 1934 big- 
time hockey season got off to a flying 
start. The Eagles are the one new team 
in the National Hockey League this 
year. Last year the same sextet failed 
to attract crowds in the Canadian 
capital. 

One night last week more than 12,- 
000 St. Louis fans huddled in their mod- 
ern arena to greet a team they hoped 
would thrill them. After the Chicago 
Black Hawks, last year’s world cham- 
pions, soared around the Eagles, win- 
ning 3-1, local hockey spirit cooled. 

Two nights later the Eagles gave a 
small crowd something to cheer about. 
Scoring three goals in 48 seconds, they 
beat the New York Rangers, 4-2. Mean- 
time Toronto took an early lead in the 
standings by beating Boston and the 
Montreal Canadiens. 

ELecTIoNs: Ford Christopher Frick, 
poetic New York sport writer and con- 
fidential, cheery radio broadcaster, re- 
places John Heydler as president of the 
National League. Heydler was made 
honorary chairman of the board for 
life. Frick, almost 40, has led an ener- 
getic life as ball player, school teacher, 
advertiser, reporter, and publicity di- 
rector. He steps into a $25,000-a-year 
job which, according to tradition, calls 
for do-nothingness and silence. 


® Prescott S. Bush, onetime Yale base- 
ball star, succeeds Herbert Jaques, 
former Harvard track star, as presi- 
dent of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion. 

Lawson LitTLE: Acknowledged to be 
the greatest amateur linksman of the 
year, the giant holder of both the Brit- 
ish and United States titles plays No. 2 
man on the Stanford University golf 
team. Tom Dwyer of Sacramento beat 
Little in a tournament last week that 
decided who had the right to play No. 1. 

Corn-Huskinc Kinc: While 45,000 
persons looked on in Fairmont, Minn., 
Ted Balko, 27, became the national 
corn-husking champion. He picked 
25.78 bushels in 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

FoorTrspaLL STREAKS: Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill, lost its twenty-fifth 
straight game last Saturday, setting a 
collegiate record. Coe walloped the 
Sons of Old Siwash, 19-0. Knox has 
not won a game since 1931 when it 
beat Beloit, 7-0. 


*Until last Saturday New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) High had not lost a game since 
1931. It had won 23 straight. White 
Plains broke New Rochelle’s run, 7-6. 
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NEW RECORDS: Three Airlines 
Set Up Some Long-Haul Marks 


Records made by new Douglas planes 
in the last fortnight include: 421 
miles from Chicago to Pittsburgh—1l 
hour 53 minutes; 824 miles from Fort 
Worth to Chicago—4 hours 15 minutes; 
304 miles between Pittsburgh and 
Newark—1 hour 14 minutes. These 
records belonged to Transcontinental 
Western Air and American Air Lines. 
Last week a third company, now busy 
equipping itself with the spectacular 
Douglases, cut its own piece of record- 
cake. Eastern Air Line, Inc., set a 
new mark for a transcontinental trans- 
port flight. 

With three passengers, including Roy 
Howard, head of the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper chain, and crew of three, 
including Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
American wartime ace, the Eastern 
Air Line’s Douglas left Los Angeles at 
5:42 in the morning. At Kansas City 
the plane dove to the ground for fuel. 
Twelve minutes later it swooped up 
again, on the last hop of its two- 
leg flight. The Douglas arrived in 
Newark Airport in 12 hours 3 minutes 
and 50 seconds after leaving the Coast. 
Thus it cut 1 hour and 30 seconds from 
the old transport record established 
last February by TWA. Its average 
over-all speed was 219 miles an hour. 

Doubtless reflecting these new rec- 
ords and schedules, Douglas stock last 
week climbed from $17.87 to $20.87 a 
share on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Meanwhile United Aircraft & 
Transport displayed a new device that 
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will give its Boeings power to com- 
pete with speedy Douglases. 

The new contraption changes the 
pitch of the propellers through an in- 
finite range and permits engines to 
maintain constant, efficient revolution 
rates. At high altitudes propellers 
will take big bites of air, at low alti- 
tudes little bites. At 13,400 feet Boeing 
speeds will be lifted from 176 to 188 
miles an hour. 

& 


IMPERIAL: British Line Plans 
Far-Flung Spur to Australia 


Before a British board meeting in 
London last week appeared a man 
who looked not unlike Punch’s famous 
caricature of John Bull. He was Sir 
Eric Geddes, ruddy, barrel-chested, and 
genial board chairman of Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd. No shareholders would deny 
him the right to be genial. In the past 
twelve months the big company’s far- 
flung airlines earned $1,570,000—a 
$240,000 increase over the same period 
last year. 

This vigorous Scot who once worked 
in American lumber camps proudly 
outlined for his associates Imperial’s 
plans for expansion. Next month the 
company will begin running planes 
from London to Australia. Within two 
years, Sir Eric hopes, Imperial’s 
“speedbird” insignia will be flying com- 
pletely around the world. Already the 
line’s ships go 7,963 miles out of Lon- 
don and over African jungles to Cape 
Town. Other Imperial planes fly 8,458 
miles across sea, swamp, and desert to 
Singapore. 


Line: In 1924 Imperial Airways was 
formed from the skeletons of four un- 


The Plane and Men That Set a Coast-to-Coast Transport Record: (Left 
to Right) Si Morehouse, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Capt. C. W. France 
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profitable British airlines. “As the 
chosen instrument of the government 
for the development of empire routes,” 
it was allotted an annual subsidy of 
about $2,755,000. 

By 1926 Imperial’s “empire” -service 
began to be a reality. The line had 
established a Cairo-Baghdad-Basra dead- 
end route extending 2,500 miles south- 
east of its Zurich terminal. Simultane- 
ously Imperial engineers conducted 
costly surveys in Africa, Persia, and 
India. In 1929, while African blacks 
were scraping off landing fields in the 
jungles of Tanganyika Territory and 
Kenya Colony, Imperial started its di- 
rect service from London to Delhi, 
India. In 1932 the vastly important 
Cape Town route was added. 

Next month it will push into another 
British Dominion. Dec. 9 Qantas Em- 
pire Airways, Ltd., a new Imperial sub- 
sidiary, will start carrying passengers 
from the Singapore terminal over the 
Timor Sea to the line’s terminal at 
Brisbane, Australia, 12,000 miles out of 
London. 


Concerning a possible transatlantic 
passage, Sir Eric said last week: “Al- 
though very little information has been 
made public regarding the Atlantic 
service ... we have our own plans...” 


Other Imperial expansion plans are 
well known in London. The Australia 
line will eventually be lengthened to 
New Zealand. Other spurs will extend 
to Bangkok, Hongkong, Shanghai, and 
Tokyo. From Tokyo a _ transpacific 
route will stretch on to Canada to meet 
the transatlantic route. 


Fares on present routes do not en- 
courage casual traveling. <A _ ticket 
from London to Cape Town costs $650, 
to Singapore $900. These prices are 
based on a passenger-plus-luggage 
weight of 221 pounds. A 100-pound 
woman can carry 121 pounds of bag- 
gage. Beefy men get a break. No mat- 
ter how much more than 187 pounds a 
man may weigh, he is still allowed 33 
pounds of luggage. 


Imperial flies only by day, and at 
speeds in no way comparable with 
those of American planes. Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air’s big Douglas 
planes whip over the 2,634 miles be- 
tween Los Angeles and New York in 















































Present and Projected Routes of Imperial Airways, Ltd., Which Earned $1,570,000 in the Last Twelve Months 
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Sir Eric Geddes, Head of John Bull’s 
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sixteen hours. Over approximately the 
same distance between Cape Town and 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, Imperial’s 
planes take three days. 


A tight budget dictates the British 
line’s policy of not flying at night and 
not flying faster. The expense of plant- 
ing night-flying equipment in the nine- 
teen countries over which it zooms is 
prohibitive. 

In answer to shareholders who argue 
for higher speeds, Imperial offers a 
hypothetical plane that cruises at 120 
miles an hour on motors aggregating 
3,000 miles an hour. A loss of 10 miles 
an hour in speed, by using lighter 
motors and smaller fuel tanks, is bal- 
anced by a gain in cargo space to 
carry 750 extra pounds. A year’s yield 
on this space is estimated at $38,500. 

As compensation to passengers, Im- 
perial offers safety, comfort, and serv- 
ice. One of the company’s proudest 
boasts is that Lloyd’s insures Imperial 
passengers at the same rate that they 
insure rail passengers. 


Aboard its world’s largest land 
planes, 38-passenger Heracles-Hanni- 
bals, Imperial serves full-course meals 
and has an impressive wine list. 


Boss: The head of this vast trans- 
portation system is Sir Eric Campbell 
Geddes. He was born in 1875 in India, 
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where his father was a railroad mag- 
nate. After young Eric finished gram- 
mar school in Scotland, his school 
master sadly observed: “Ye’ve no 
metaphysics, ye’ve no leeterature, ye’ve 
no art; but ye’ve a future.” 


After a few years at Oxford Military 
College, Sir Eric started carving out 
that future. He sailed for the United 
States, to which Sir Auckland Geddes, 
his brother, was later to become British 
Ambassador. Sir Eric first worked in 
West Virginia lumber camps, then went 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as a 
construction boss. 


By the time he was 21, he had picked 
up a sound knowledge of railroading 
and a Southern accent. 

Sir Eric won his greatest renown 
during the war. He abandoned his post 
as general manager of the North East- 
ern Railway, and began working for 
his country. In succession he became 
Deputy Director-General of Munitions 
Supplies, Director General of Transpor- 
tation, and finally First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

That last position brought Sir Eric 
in contact with Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
The two were cruising aboard the 
H. M. S. Patrol in the Irish Sea, laying 
plans for British and American navies. 
In a heavy fog the boat nearly ran 
aground on the Welsh coast. Finally 
the ship’s commander did a thing un- 
precedented in British naval history— 
he sent a boat ashore to ask directions 
from a farmer. 

While the ship was fumbling in the 
fog, Sir Eric ordered that he and 
Roosevelt be saved first in case a sub- 
marine appeared. Rear Admiral Gor- 
don Campbell observed: “This struck 
me as rather extraordinary ... but I 
soon realized that ... we could never 
have lived down the fact of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the American Navy 
being taken prisoners.” 


The ruggedly handsome Scot, who 
still speaks in the Southern accent he 
acquired in his B. & O. days, startles 
many British industrialists. In him 
they see go-getting qualities of Ameri- 
can merchant monarchs they have read 
about with some awe. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
STAGE: Miss Bankhead Shines 
In Hysterical “Dark Victory” 








The joy that might have attended 
Tallulah Bankhead’s return to Broad- 
way was considerably dampened last 
week by the grim vehicle in which she 
made her first New York appearance in 
over a year. It was hard for first 
nighters, eager to adore the pet of the 
British stage, to accept her gruesome 
role of Julia Traherne in “Dark Vic- 
tory” at the Plymouth Theatre. 

Julia, spoiled darling of Long Is- 
land’s horsey set, is suddenly stricken 
with tumor on the brain. Her doctor, 
ably played by Earle Larimore, gives 
her six months to live. She spends most 
of that time in hysterical search for 
pleasure. With only two meager 
months left, she finds peace and some 
happiness by marrying her doctor. 
The play pops with emotional fireworks 
—hysterics, piano-jangling, window- 
smashing, and an inconceivably bad 
scene in which Julia’s stable groom 
tries to seduce her. New Yorkers re- 
sented the play, but agreed even this 





death treatise could not-dull the bril- 
liant charm of the star. 

Miss Bankhead, who was born in 
Alabama 32 years ago, has had hard 
luck in most of her American appear- 
ances. When 16, she started her career 
in “Squab Farm.” During five years 
thereafter, she drew seven plays that 
failed with devastating regularity. Un- 
daunted, she tried England and met 
with huge success. Year after year she 
played in such hits as “The Green Hat,” 
“Fallen Angels,” and “The Lady of the 
Camellias.” 

Britons loved her and watched anx- 
iously for the little green Bentley motor 
car she sported along London streets. 
She likes nothing so much as a con- 
tinuous party. Soon after her British 
debut, she purchased a home at 1 Farm 
Street in London. 

Recently it was the scene of a fare- 
well party for Beatrice Lillie the night 
before she sailed for New York. The 
guests demanded that C. B. Cochran 
introduce them to Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson w.10 was then giving London 
her brand of religion. Mr. Cochran per- 
suaded the Evangelist to join the party. 
Aimee neither smoked nor drank, but 
was such good company that she was 
invited to drive to Southampton to put 
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Tallulah Bankhead, Who Returns to Broadway in “Dark Victory” 


Miss Lillie (in private life, Lady Peel) 
on the boat. 

Next morning London gossips went 
into action. Aimee, they claimed, had 
been on an all-night party with Tallu- 
lah. Actually, the green Bentley was to 
blame. Half way to the port, it had 
stalled. At three in the morning Miss 
Bankhead, Mrs. McPherson, and others 
were stranded on a lonely English road, 

Miss Bankhead, in spite of ten years 
in England, has no trace of a British 
accent. Her one foreign habit is her 
taste in cigarettes. She smokes only 
the popular English brand Gold Flakes, 


“SAY WHEN:” Love Labors With Gay 
Abandon on Popular Cast of Musical 


Love flitted over the boards of the 
Imperial Theatre last week in New 
York and left first nighters chuckling 
at the lunacy of its amorous antics. 
Almost all of the huge cast in “Say 
When” felt the sting of cupid’s arrows. 

Harry Richman and Bob Hope meet 
the Palmer sisters (Lillian Emerson 
and Linda Watkins) on a luxury liner. 
They sing and dance their way success- 
fully into the two ladies’ hearts until 
the boat docks. Then two fashionable 
young-men-about-town become heavy 
rivals. 

Father Palmer (Taylor Holmes) gets 
involved with a former sweetheart of 
Harry Richman. Mother Palmer (Cora 
Witherspoon) nearly smells a rat. With 
the gay inconsequence of musical come- 
dies, Richman pretends his old flame is 
his wife to save Father Palmer’s skin. 
Disconsolately, Miss Emerson, who has 
been in love with Richman, marries one 
of the young men. 

Through all this heart trouble walks 
the calm, small figure of Harry Gergu- 
son, alias “Prince Michael Romanoff” 
(in person). The cheerful impostor of 
New York night-club life bums rides 
to various Long Island homes and begs 
a welcome. Sufficient unto himself, he 
ignores the call of cupid. 

Song numbers reach a new high 
when Richman and Hope wangle a ra- 
dio contract out of Palmer to advertise 
his bank. Standing before the august 
vaults of Palmer Trust Co., they musi- 
cally prophesy a happy old age for de- 
positors by singing: “‘When There’s Sil- 
ver in Your Hair, There’ll Be Gold in 
Your Purse.” 


THE GISHES: Dorothy Joins Lillian 
In the Bright Lights of Broadway 


Broadway now boasts two Gishes 
where only one reigned last week. Tues- 
day, Dorothy came to New York to 
claim her share of family laurels. Her 
sister Lillian for several weeks has 
been playing the role of a young street 
walker in Sean O’Casey’s “Within the 
Gates.” 

After a highly successful week in 
Philadelphia, Dorothy arrived at New 
York’s Vanderbilt Theatre with “Brit- 
tle Heaven,” story of the early life of 
the New England poetess, Emily Dick- 
inson. As Emily, she falls in love with 
the husband of her best friend, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, author of “Ramona. 
Then, with Victorian modesty, she 
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shrinks from this adulterous passion. 
The jealous wife pulls wires to have 
the luckless husband (Albert Van Dek- 
ker) sent to the Civil War, where he is 
killed. Emily retires into her ivory 
tower of poetry. 

For two generations Miss Dickinson 
has been a mysterious person. Some 
sad unknown love or loves drove her to 
a mystical inner life. All day she would 
stay in her room, slipping out among 
her flowers only at dusk. After her 
death in 1886 at the age of 56, her 
poetry was known to only a few intel- 
lectuals. Later it was discovered that 
her first editor had catalogued 1,500 of 
her poems. To date, only 850 of these 
have been published. Of the many 
rumors about her early life, the dram- 
atists of “Brittle Heaven” have chosen 
the most probable, as expounded by 
Josephine Pollitt in her biography of 
the poetess. Other biographers have 
claimed Miss Dickinson dreamed of a 
“phantom lover.” Some say the man 
who broke her heart and forced her in- 
to her solitary life was a Philadelphia 
minister. 


Last January both Gish Sisters ap- 
peared on Broadway, but their stay was 
short. It has been almost 30 years 
since in children’s roles they played to- 
gether on the stage. Their lives are 
parallel in many ways. In 1912 both 
entered the movies under D. W. Grif- 
fith There they won fame. 


During rehearsal, 36-year-old Dor- 
othy was seized with a bad case of hic- 
coughs. For four days she struggled 
with her dramatic responsibilities. A 
doctor ordered her to bed and it looked 
as if “Brittle Heaven” would have to be 
indefinitely postponed. Nervous exhaus- 
tion was the diagnosis. Two days of 
rest performed a cure that no amount 
of water and breath-holding could 
achieve. The play went on. 


SCREEN: Movies Do Stallings’s 
Epic, “The First World War” 


With a cast of more than 22,000,000, 
a gigantic peace plea of 1,132 scenes 
was flashed on the screen last week in 
New York. “The First World War,” 
inspired by Laurence Stallings’s pic- 
ture book of the same title, starts well 
before the war. Fox Films culled 
many of the shots from secret vaults 
in which European nations have kept 
them hidden for fifteen years. From 
motion pictures taken by photographers 
of all countries, Fox cut and patched 
together an absorbing history of world 
affairs. Kings and Ministers pay vis- 
its of State. Britain’s Prince of Wales, 
then a solemn infant, plays soldier in 
the royal garden. A fleeting picture of 
Bismarck taken in 1895 shows the 
German leader as a feeble old man. 


Slowly the film grows more grim. 
Into the gay, picturesque life of 
European leaders comes the first sor- 
did move toward war. Soldiers are 
trained; huge battleships are launched. 
Still all Europe’s royalty beams joy- 
fully at the wedding of the unfortunate 














A Scene From Laurence Stallings’s Film Story of “The First World War” 


Ferdinand and his bride, who were 
murdered at Sarajevo. 

The first ghastly days of the war 
begin. Allies and aliens alike train 
troops for battle. Soldiers, pathetically 
young, laugh as they march to their 
four-year nightmare. The most com- 
plete section from a historical point of 
view pictures the ruinous Battle of 
Jutland that ended in German Admiral 
Reinhard Scheer’s retreat. 


Most telling of all is the slow psy- 
chological change in the participants. 
In the early years, medals are pre- 
sented with elaborate ceremony. While 
martial music plays, soldiers grin as 
they receive the French customary kiss 
on each cheek. The King of England 
himself pins medals on worn khaki 
uniforms. Later newsreels vaunt no 
pomp and glory. The war has become 
a business. Medals are distributed 
quickly and efficiently, like food to a 
fast-growing breadline. 

Actual war shots are mercifully 
short. Soldiers crumple suddenly under 
fire. Mutilated bodies lie half buried 
in mud. Most dramatic was the shot 
of a French division in the snow- 
covered Vosges Mountains. Advancing 
in close formation, it forms a black 
splotch on the white ground. Occasion- 
ally, smaller black stains appear, sepa- 
rate from the main group, leaving a 
tiny smudge on the pure landscape to 
show another human life is being sac- 
rificed. 

Laurence Stallings edited “The First 
World War” -and wrote the dialogue 
which Pedro de Cordoba speaks. Even 
among friends, Mr. Stallings refuses 
to speak of the war, in which he lost 
a leg. He was an officer in the United 
States Marines. . Besides editing the 
book and picture he wrote a full- 
length book on the subject, “Plumes.” 


After the Armistice he turned to news- 
paper work and playwrighting. 
“What Price Glory?” which he wrote 
in collaboration with Maxwell Ander- 
son, was a huge success. Then Mr. 
Stallings produced two less popular 
dramas, “The Buccaneer” and “Deep 
River.” The six-foot playwright domi- 
nates a group with his mental keen- 
ness, his bitter, amusing remarks. 
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STAGE (NEW YORK OPENING) 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED (Ritz Theatre): 
The pretty wife (Violet Heming) of a too 


serious essayist (William Harrigan) saves 
the home from poverty by writing a 
naughty novel. The husband worries the 
play into fairly good comedy by trying to 
find out where his wife got the material 
for her lascivious tale. 

SCREEN 

THREE SONGS ABOUT LENIN (Amkino): A 
glorified newsree commemorating the 
seventeenth anniversary of the Bolshevist 
Revolution (see p. 18). 

EVELYN PRENTICE (MGM): William Powell 
and Myrna Loy score another victory in 
this melodramatic film of infidelity, mur- 
der, and final justice. 

THERE'S ALWAYS TOMORROW (Universal): 
A neglected father and husband (Frank 
Morgan) is taught to control his roving 
eye and heart by his children and the 
movies’ new morality. Binnie Barnes, 
English actress, makes her American de- 
but as the siren who nearly ruins a good 


but dull home. 


THE WHITE PARADE (Fox): The life of a 
nurse from start to finish furnishes some 
good shots for Loretta Young and her 
ardent admirer John Boles. A rare movie 
because it doesn’t end in romance, 


KID MILLIONS (United Artists): An wun- 
known waif has some highly amusing ad- 
ventures en route to the Orient to claim a 
fortune he inherits. Eddie Cantor sings 
catchy tunes. He is funniest while escap- 
ing in a rattletrap airplane from an out- 
raged sultan. An elaborate technicolor 
scene with huge ice-cream sodas and con- 
tented cows giving milk for the ice cream 
ends the comedy. 
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MUSIC: Janssen, First New York 
Native to Lead Philharmonic 


For years a Broadway sign flashed 
the summons: “Janssen Wants to See 
You.” Those New Yorkers who obeyed 
the advertisement’s command enjoyed 
the sauerbraten and Kulmbacher beer 
that made August Janssen’s Hofbrau 
famous. 

Last week 2,800 persons packed Car- 
negie Hall for another Janssen deli- 
cacy. On stage the Philharmonic 
Symphony Society waited in starched 
dignity for its conductor. The audience 
stopped rustling programs, stifled bron- 
chial coughs, and fixed eyes on a door 
at the left of the stage. Through it 
emerged a gangling, loose-jointed young 
man with shiny dark brown “patent 
leather” hair. He shot with a hop, 
skip, and a jump to the podium. Then 
he bowed, turned to his first violins, 
and placed in their hands his musical 
future. As if on one string, the ten 
fiddlers plucked out the three pizzicato 
notes beginning Haydn’s Symphony in 
D. 

Thereby, Werner Janssen, son of 
August, became the first native New 
Yorker ever to conduct the Philhar- 
monic. For days before his debut, he 
had been boyishly nervous. He vanished 
to an unknown hideout to work and 
rest, and refused to see reporters. The 
34-year-old conductor is an inveterate 
worker. He always maintains two 
residences—one public, the other dark- 
ly secret. When he wants to develop 
some new idea, he isolates himself in 
his private retreat, 

Until Werner was 10 years old, his 
wealthy father gave him every educa- 
tional advantage, including musical 
study under finest teachers. When the 
son became 11, his father put him to 
work in the restaurant. A kindly client 
tipped the boy a nickel. His delighted 
parent had one side polished off and 
engraved: “My First Earned Money.” 
It almost turned out to be the last. 

Werner showed an insatiable desire 
to continue music study. August 
fumed to no avail. Finally he disin- 
herited his son. Fourteen-year-old 
Werner retaliated by giving music 
lessons. His first pupils were George 
M. Cohan’s two daughters. All through 
Werner’s school days, his father kept 
offering him an enticing income if only 
he would give up the hopeless career 
of a musician. Werner paid no heed. 
Washing dishes, waiting on tables, and 
giving music lessons, he worked his 
way through Dartmouth College. 

Then he played a piano in a Boston 
waterfront dance hall at 75 cents an 
evening. He didn’t bang hard enough 
to suit the management. So he carried 
his genius to the less raucous atmos- 
phere of a Woolworth 5-and-10 music 
counter. For several years Werner 


wandered from one such job to another, 
always composing and studying. Tin 
Pan Alley discovered him in 1923 and 
paid him $5 a week to write songs for 
Shubert shows. 


Soon he was compos- 
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Werner Janssen: At 34 the First Na- 
tive Conductor of the Philharmonic 


ing all the music for shows such as 
“Letty Pepper” and “Lady Butterfly.” 
It looked as though his fortune was 
made in 1929 when Roxy hired him as 
maestro over 120 musicians in the old 
Roxy movie palace. Adept at being 
fired, the young man only lasted two 
months. 

He looked forward to a future that 
promised nothing but a comfortable 
life at the Hofbrau to which his father 
still begged him to return. Then John 
Royal offered him a three-year con- 
tract to compose and conduct for the 
National Broadcasting Co. in Cleve- 
land at a top salary of $85 a week. It 
was the beginning of better days. A 
year later, NBC waived Janssen’s con- 
tract so that he might accept the Prix 
de Rome award of three years of study 
in Rome. 

Once he had this foothold, the young 
musician went speedily to the top. He 
interested himself in a string quartet, 
the Quartetto di Roma. He improved 
its performance so markedly that 
European cities began asking him to 
conduct. Last February, he reached 
the peak of his European career by 
conducting an all-Sibelius program in 
Helsingfors. . At its conclusion the 
gloomy Finnish. composer exclaimed: 
“It is the deed of a hero.” 
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Success continued. Janssen’s own 
compositions began to appear on sym. 
phonic programs. The first to arouse 
interest was “New Year’s Eve in New 
York.” Last Spring the “Dixie Fugue” 
from his Louisiana Suite was played 
during the American music festival in 
Rochester, N. Y. Several previous con- 
tracts forced Janssen recently to de. 
cline Henry Ford’s offer of $100,000 for 
ten concerts in Detroit. 


ART: Academy Shows Paintings 
By the Gibson Girl Creaior 


A long-forgotten lady provoked nos- 
talgic sighs in New York last week, 
Her high pompadour and wasp waist 
reminded old-timers of a day when 
cabbies ruled Fifth Avenue. The Gib- 
son Girl had come back for this year’s 
one-man show at the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. 

In presenting Charles Dana Gibson 
the academy gave the public a surprise. 
It displayed not only the Gibson Girl 
but nearly 100 paintings—work rarely 
associated with the black-and-white 
artist so popular in the ’90s. Critics 
called the paintings excellent. 

The 67-year-old painter grubbed dili- 
gently before he caught the public eye. 
The wealth his New England ancestors 
once enjoyed had disappeared before 
he was born. At 17 he began studying 
at the Art Student’s League in New 
York. Soon he sold to Life magazine 
“The Moon and I,” a picture of a little 
dog moon-gazing. Life paid him $4 for 
it. From this meager beginning, he 
worked his way up to an annual income 
approximating $100,000. In 1920 he 
bought Life and owned it until two 
years ago. 

Richard Harding Davis, creator of 
the soldier of fortune school of fiction, 
was the artist’s favorite model for 
the typical Gibson Man, but no one 
woman inspired the familiar swan-like, 
haughty Gibson Girl. The Gibson Girl, 
her creator maintains, is a composite 
type of “Miss America,” late ’90s vin- 
tage. 

For many years the shy and genial 
Mr. Gibson was considered one of the 
most entertaining toastmasters in New 
York. Aside from his work, his interest 
centers in his wife—Irene Langhorne, 
sister of Lady Astor—and their chil- 
dren. His daughter, Irene, and his son, 
Langhorne, posed for many of his paint- 
ings. In recent years his granddaughter, 
Lela has been his favorite model. On 
his estate on Seven Hundred Acre Is- 
land, off the coast of Maine, he spends 
hours in his carpentry shop. Single- 
handed, he has built many little houses, 
including a chapel. 

During the war, as chairman of the 
Pictorial Publicity Division he organ- 
ized 200 leading artists to contribute 
free designs for buttons and posters. 

After a long, full life in which the 
conservatively. dressed artist wore 
starched stand-up collars, he suddenly 
threw his friends into a turmoil three 
years ago by appearing in soft, turned- 
down ones. 
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RADIO 


“ECONOMIST :” Song-Writing 
Caesar Rails Against Radio 





For more than eighteen years, spry 
Irving Caesar has been writing the 
words for hundreds of Tin Pan Alley’s 
song hits. The sheet music for two of 
them—“Tea for Two” and “Swanee”— 
sold 1,500,000 copies. He earns about 
$75,000 a year from such rhymes. 

Underneath his light-phrased sur- 
face lies a serious pattern. To 39-year- 
old Mr. Caesar the nation’s economic 
problems are almost as important as 
its dancing toes. In his spare time he 
writes theses on finance. Last week 
this hobby landed him on the country’s 
front pages. 

Like a vest-pocket David, the lyric 
writer went before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission hearing in 
Washington to sling paper stones at 
the Radio Goliath. Mr. Caesar said 
that President Roosevelt asked him to 
deliver his thesis, “Radio and Its Re- 
action on Buying Power.” 

Impressed by this summons, the 
Broadway songster splattered the com- 
mission with phrases far more pungent 
than those in his lyrics: 

“While the fires of depression are 
consuming our public buying power, 
American industry, like Nero, keeps 
fiddling away, and in its most ingrati- 
ating tones seems to croon: ‘Sit down, 
America, take off your shoes, put on 
your slippers, get out that robe! ... 
I will help you to enjoy being lazy 
and show you how to kill the evening 
without spending a single penny...’ 

“Radio keeps people from visiting 
public places, keeping their shoes, their 
clothing, their automobiles from wear- 
ing out, and yet it expects jobs to be 
created to supply more suits, more 
shoes, more automobiles .. . It has de- 
stroyed the necessity for the demand 
... For two and a half hours each 
day, 40,000,000 people are busy at their 
dials. They don’t walk down shop- 
lined streets or ride on highways... 
Theaters are starving to death!” 
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To counteract “overproduction” Cae- 
sar advocated a radioless Wednesday, 
“like the meatless Mondays and sugar- 
less Tuesdays we had during the war.” 


Last year he composed his 4,500- 
word essay and submitted it to General 
Johnson. The former pilot of the re- 
covery administration gave it to Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins. Hopkins forwarded it to the 
FCC. 


Back in New York, the song-writing 
economist, former partner of George 
Gershwin, reflected somewhat sadly on 
his outburst. “This will hurt rather 
than help me,” he predicted. 


The networks, however, made no 
comment. But economists and comedi- 
ans did. Prof. Horace Taylor of Colum- 
bia University said: “It’s an ingenious 
argument but the figures are not cor- 
rectly compiled.” Fred Allen, Ipana’s 
poker-face wit, said: “If radio keeps 
people off the streets, it cuts down 
traffic accidents and that helps in- 
surance companies. Most radio shows 
are enough to drive people into the 
streets anyway.” 


€ 
PIC °N’ PAT: 2 Years Added to 


Lives of Molasses ’n’ January 


“Run ’em on, Gus!” 

For two years radio fans have recog- 
nized this line as the cue for Pick Ma- 
lone and Pat Padgett to begin their 
eight-minute act. Listeners loyal to 
Maxwell House Coffee’s Showboat know 
the two former small-time vaudeville 
comics better as “Molasses ’n’ Jan- 
uary.” 


Last week the black face team cele- 
brated an anniversary by signing a new 
two-year contract that will pay them 
about $2,000 a week. “Six years ago,” 
they chortled, “an actor we know in- 
troduced us to each other while we 
were ‘dunking’ coffee in a Broadway 
Automat.” 


At their Thursday broadcast, comedy 
experts clocked the “dunkers.”’ The re- 
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BROADCASTS NOV. 17-23 


Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: Yale-Princeton: Princeton’s prize team 
meets a vastly improved Eli eleven at Pal- 
mer Stadium, Princeton. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 
C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
—CBS. 

Pitt-Navy: Football game that promises to 
be one of the most interesting of the sea- 
son, Pitt’s straight football attack meets 
Navy’s tricky, wide-open formations on an 
Annapolis gridiron. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 C.T.; 
11:45 M.T. ABS. (Not available to West 
Coast listeners.) 

Roxy: Veteran radio interlocutor and for- 
mer builder of bigger movie palaces, cele- 
brates his twelfth anniversary on the air. 
He presents a program as it sounded over 
crystal sets in 1922, and then as it sounds 
in 1934. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN.: Col. Ralph H. Isham: Noted rare-book 
collector tells how he unearthed the Bos- 
well papers, lost for more than 150 years, 
Colonel Isham’s privately owned collection 
is valued at about $4,000,000. 11:15 E.T.; 
10:15 C.T.; 9:16 M.T.; 8:15 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: Wer- 
ner Janssen, young conductor, leads the or- 
chestra in Werner Egk’s “Georgica,”’ Gas- 
co’s “Buffalmacco,”’ Carpenter's “Sea 
Drift,” and Sibelius’s Symphony No. 5, 
opus 82. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Adolphe Menjou: Hollywood's perfectly 
tailored star and his new wife, Verree 
Teasdale, broadcast a Michael Arlen short 
story entitled “Salute the Cavalier.” 
'.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T, 





I TEAF. 

¥.: Dame Sybil Thorndike: Great Britain’s 
distinguished actress appears in Shake- 
speare’s “‘Macbeth.’’ Dame Sybil is current- 
ly playing on Broadway in John van Dru- 
ten’s dramatic hit, “The Distaff Side.’’ 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

TUES.: “Murder and Company:” An original 
radio mystery sketch featuring that dar- 
ling of detectives, Spencer Dean, Gun-bark- 
ing, blood-curdling, 10-20-30 melodrama 
with justice and clean living ever trium- 
phant. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED.: Uncle Ezra: Rube radio station sketch 

that pokes fun at radio programs in gen- 
eral. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Nino Martini: Velvet-voiced tenor 
half-hour show. Andre Kostelanetz con- 
ducts a large and excellent orchestra, 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

THURS.: The Labor Movement and the New 
Economics: Half-hour talk by George 
Soule, editor of The New Republic and B., 
Charney Viadeck, business manager of The 
Jewish Daily Forward. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI.: Dr. Walter Damrosch: Music critic and 
educator tells juvenile listeners about good 
music, They are supposed to be listening 
to this program in their school classrooms, 
The program is divided into two parts: A. 
Harp and Piano; B. Fun in Music. 11:00 
m2. 19:00 C.F. 8:00 M.T.; 8:00. P..F. 
NBC—wW JZ. 
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Pat Padgett (Left) and Pick Malone as Themselves and as Molasses ’n’ January 
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sults indicated that the National Broad- 
casting Co. studio audience of 1,200 
giggled, smiled, and sniggered 87 times 
at gags like these: 

“What’s yo’ principle, Molasses?” 

“T ain’t got no principle. I just go 
’round wit’ de teachah!” 

“Den, what’s yo’ policy?” asked Jan- 
uary. “Insurance,” replied Molasses. 

“Does yo’ intend to do de pzople good 
when yo’ is de Mayah?” 

“Yeh,” snapped Molasses, “I'll do ’em 
good ’n’ proper!” 

Pick Malone was born 41 years ago 
in Atlanta, Ga. Pat Padgett was born 
ten years later in Dallas, Texas. Both 
studied the colored natives’ dialect but 
can’t give an accurate rendition over 
the air “because we work so fast, the 
audience wouldn’t know what we were 
talking about.” 

Most of their fan mail comes from 
Southern States and New York City’s 
colored section. An indignant Georgian 
once wrote the sponsors: “The program 
is all right except for those colored 
fellows. Throw them off the air!” A 
dusky Harlem girl wrote: “I’m giving 
up Andy for one of you boys.” She 
signed it Madame Queen. 

Nate Busby, another former black- 
face comedian, writes the gags. The 
serious-faced author admits he borrows 
“from Joe Miller’s Joke Book and Mil- 
ler’s mythical relatives.” Malone and 
Padgett like to think they have de- 
vised an original blackface act. They 
proudly treasure these two phrases as 
their own creations: ‘‘You’re flat-footed 
with your bare face hanging out” and 
“Woe is me!” They deny stealing ma- 
terial from America’s best colored dia- 
lect teams: McIntyre & Heath, Wil- 
liams & Walker, Amos ’n’ Andy. 


Besides their Showboat act, they 
broadcast weekly over NBC-WEAF for 
Dill’s Smoking Tobacco. On this pro- 
gram they smear cork over their faces, 
and don ragamuffin suits. 


Out of his radio earnings Malone has 
bought a Long Island home and oper- 
ates a roadside night club. Padgett 
prefers “to save my dough.” 


® Showboat’s script writers are always 
busy. When actors leave the cast, novel 
exits must be devised to fit the 108- 
week-old plot. Charles Winninger gave 
them their biggest headache when he 
told them last month he was leaving 
to join a Broadway show. 


How could they get rid of the white- 
haired actor gracefully? “Shall we 
have him take ill, die, or scrap the 
whole show?” they asked. 


The audition of 200-pound Frank Mc- 
Intyre gave them an easy solution. The 
53-year-old actor sounded so much like 
the original ‘‘Cap’n Henry” that writers 
dubbed him “Cap’n Henry’s long-lost 
brother, George-Henry.” 

Though McIntyre was nervous at his 
first broadcast last week sponsors were 
confident he would improve. In 32 
years of trouping, the former Michigan 
choir boy has acted with Mrs. Fiske, 
Nat Goodwin, Frank Keenan, and Rob- 
ert Edeson. For the last decade he 
has been cavorting in musical comedies. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Mosley Reads 
The Paper, Collects £5,000 


Sir Oswald Mosley warned... 
that he and his Fascists would be 
ready to take over the government 
with the aid of machine guns when 
the moment arrived. Mr. Tom 
Mann was recently thrown into 
prison on the mere suspicion that 
he might say something ten times 
less provocative than Sir Oswald’s 
words. 

A year ago last February, Sir Os- 
wald, black-mustached leader of Brit- 
ain’s Black Shirts, read these words 
in The London Star, Liberal evening 
paper. Crying libel, he dashed into 
court. The Star, he said, intimated 
that he had committed the criminal of- 
fense of acquiring machine guns and 
would commit the high treason of seiz- 
ing the government. 

Last week, in King’s Bench Division, 
Sir Oswald went on the witness stand. 
He had no machine guns, he said, but 
he could get them and would use them 
if anarchy threatened his country. 
Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, 
described Sir Oswald as “a public man 
of no mean courage, no little candor, 
and no little ability.” 

The jury retired, then returned to 
award Sir Oswald £5,000 damages. 

SUMMONED: Mrs. Dolly Gann’s chauf- 
feur, to Washington traffic court. Mrs. 
Gann was waiting for her brother, for- 
mer Vice President Charles Curtis, 
when a traffic officer gave her chauffeur 
a ticket for parking in a no-parking 
zone. The policeman quoted Mrs. Gann 


Sir Oswald Mosley: Described b 
Public Man of No Mean Courage, 


as remarking: “You can give me a 
ticket, but I’ll get rid of it.” 

“I don’t believe my sister said any. 
thing about getting the ticket fixed,” 
commented Mr. Curtis. “I am a sick 
man, and my sister told me she ex. 
plained this to the officer.” 

Saturday Mrs. Gann paid $2 fine as q 
first offender. 

SETTLED: By Paramount Publix 
Corp., for “several thousand dollars,” 
the libel action against it brought by 
Mrs. Minerva Brown of Smyrna, N. Y, 
Gray-haired, short, and slim, Mrs, 
Brown is the mother of Grace Brown, 
whose murder by Chester Gillette was 
the basis for Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 
“An American Tragedy.” 

Mrs. Brown began her suit for $150,- 
000 against Paramount two years ago. 
She claimed the motion-picture version 
of the novel showed her and her hus- 
band as slovenly, “disreputable people.” 
Last March, a few days after an Eng- 
lish court, hearing Princess Youssou- 
poff’s action against the film “Raspu- 
tin,” decided’ a motion picture might 
be libelous, New York’s Appellate Di- 
vision decided sound pictures “have un- 
told possibilities toward- producing an 
effective libel.” It ordered Mrs.-Brown’s 
suit tried. The case was settled out of 
court four days before it was to have 
come to trial. 

WITHDRAWN: By Mme. Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, charges against her husband, Pie- 
tro Vernati, and by Vernati, charges 
against Mme. Tetrazzini. After their 
separation, Vernati, claiming the opera 
singer “handed out money left and 
right,” tried to have a trustee appointed 
to manage her finances. Mme. Tetraz- 
zini retorted with blackmail charges, 
claiming he had said he would with- 
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Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and Her Young Husband: Though Pre- 
viously Separated, They Dropped Their Court Battle Last Week 


draw his action if she paid him 100,000 
lire (about $8,200). 


When the blackmail case came to 
trial in Rome last week, Mme. Tetraz- 
zini refused to press the charges. The 
prosecutor, deciding Vernati had acted 
in the opera singer’s interests, also 
withdrew his case. Vernati was ac- 
quitted. Four days later Vernati with- 
drew his plea for a trustee. 

ConvicreD: By a jury in Federal 
court, Abilene, Texas, James Lucas and 
Jack Hardin of the $5,103 robbery of 
the First National Bank of Albany, 
Texas. The pair were the first to be 
tried and convicted under the new stat- 
ute making it a Federal offense to hold 
up a national bank. They were sent to 
Leavenworth Penitentiary for 25 years. 

REOPENED: By the Los Angeles County 
grand jury, inquiry into the death of 
Paul Bern, second husband of Jean 
Harlow, platinum blond movie star. 
The jury recently indicted District At- 
torney Buron Fitts for perjury in con- 
hection with his conduct of a vice case. 
It explained it was now examining ex- 
penditures in the investigation of the 
Bern shooting in 1932. 

For the first time testimony”in the 
case was made public. Most sensational 
was the denial of suicide made by Clif- 
ton E. Davis, Bern’s gardener: “I 
think it was murder. I thought so from 
the very beginning.” 


In Los Angeles Jean Harlow pre- 
pared to divorce Hal Rosson, her 
cameraman third husband, now recov- 
ering from infantile paralysis. Of the 
new Bern investigation she wearily 
commented: ‘My personal wish is that 
some day the matter will be dropped 
for all time.” 


DIRECTED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that Warden James 
B. Holohan of San Quentin Prison 
show cause in 40 days why ‘Tom 
Mooney should not be permitted to file 
a petition for a writ of habeas corpus. 

For the first time since 1918 the 
man convicted of San Francisco’s 1916 
Preparedness Day bombing has got his 
case before the nation’s highest court. 
Witnesses have admitted that their evi- 
dence was perjured. But the California 
Supreme Court held that under State 
laws perjured testimony is not suffi- 
cient cause to grant him a new trial. 

Mooney’s attorneys based their ap- 
peal on the due process amendment 
to the Constitution. They say he has 
been wrongly deprived of his liberty 
by being held in prison after his con- 
viction was proved to have been ob- 
tained on false evidence. When the 
warden returns his reply, the court 
will decide whether or not to review 
this contention. 

Mooney also asked permission to ap- 
pear personally before the Supreme 
Court. The nine justices are not likely 
to grant this request. 


EDUCATION 





COLLEGES: Two Presidents Urge 
Less Relief, Better Students 


The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration took a lot of worry off 
undergraduate minds last year by giv- 
ing almost $4,500,000 to colleges. The 
money was used to create special jobs 
from which 66,000 needy students 
reaped $15 to $20 a month. Pinched 
purses would have forced many stu- 
dents to quit school if the government 
had not come to their aid. 

For the relief money young men and 
women turned their hands to diverse 
jobs. They did research, kept college 
account books, mended ancient pot- 
tery, mowed campus grass, and made 
relief maps for history classes. 

Last week FERA officials announced 
they would help even more students 
this year. Almost $1,500,000 a month 
will be divided among 94,331 under- 
graduates. The largest number of 
cheers rose from the 1,898 students at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 

One strident discord shattered the 
harmony of gratitude. FERA authori- 
ties got a jolt when Williams College 
turned down their offer. Williams’s 
president, Dr. Tyler Dennett, not only 
spurned aid but called the relief prac- 
tice “deplorable.” 

Dr. Dennett has been president of 
Williams for little more than a month. 
While teaching International Relations 
at Princeton he wrote last Spring’s 
Pulitzer prize-winning biography, 
“John Hay.” 

He minced no words in his letter to 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. He said 
colleges ought to pare their budgets and 
go on a reduced enrolment instead of 
getting a dole from the government. 
He believes there are too many students 
in college now: “The FERA aid to col- 
lege students appears to rest upon the 
assumption that every student in col- 
lege is worthy of Federal aid. The 
assumption appears to be unwarranted 
by the facts.” 

Two days later another newly in- 
stalled college president—Dr. Dixon R. 
Fox of Union at Schnectady, N. Y.— 
declared that too much money is spent 
to educate “second-rate and third-rate 
minds for leadership that they cannot 
assume.” He would restrict colleges to 
“first-rate minds.” 

Although Princeton has 275 students 
who will receive help from FERA, Har- 
vard and Yale have not asked for any 
assistance from Uncle Sam. Yale of- 
ficials explained they could not “hon- 
estly” sign the government’s required 
statement guaranteeing that FERA- 
subsidized students “could not come to 
college without this aid.” Last year 
Yale disbursed more than $500,000 in 
scholarships and loans. 

Harvard authorities felt that the 
small amount given by the government 
would not be much help. Cambridge 
men can obtain larger sums from Har- 
vard’s needy-student funds of $305,000, 
which aided 1,063 men last year. 
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RELIGION 


EPISCOPALIANS: Dr. Manning 
Expostulates; Robbins Replies 





“The Episcopal Church,” recently 
declared the Rt. Rev. Dr. William T. 
Manning, Bishop of New York, “holds 
the Catholic doctrine of the priesthood” 
—that clergymen must be ordained by 
Bishops. 

Dr. Manning’s statement was a pre- 
lude to this week’s celebration of the 
one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
consecration of the church’s first 
Bishop—Dr. Samuel Seabury, ancestor 
of the Samuel Seabury whose New 
York City graft revelations sent Mayor 
Walker into exile. 

In 1784 Dr. Seabury went to England 
to be consecrated, because there were 
no Bishops in this country then and be- 
cause it takes Bishops to make Bishops. 
English statesmen protested they would 
never empower the Church of England 
with the right to consecrate a Bishop 
for an American State. 

Dr. Seabury had to look elsewhere. 
Scotland sent him cheering words. 
“Come to Aberdeen,” Scottish Bishops 
said, “where we clergy pay more at- 
tention to the Acts of the Apostles 
than to the acts of Parliament.” 

By this consecration Bishop Seabury 
brought to the Episcopal Church in 
America the Apostolic Succession. 
Many liberal Episcopalians question 
the historic evidence behind this an- 
cient practice, which Bishop Manning 
staunchly defends. 

A week ago Sunday Dr. Howard C. 
Robbins expressed the liberals’ opinion 
from the Byzantine pulpit of wealthy 
St. Bartholomew’s Church on Park 
Avenue in New York. There he was 
guest preacher. Although he did not 
mention Bishop Manning, no one 
doubted his sermon was intended to be 
a sharp reply to the prelate. 

He said the Bishop’s theory was 
“unhistorical.” He claimed that “not 
a vestige of support can be found 
for it in the New Testament. Possibly 
‘ Presbyterianism is older than 
Episcopacy. 

“When it (the Episcopate) is pre- 
sented as an article of faith ... that 
Bishops are necessary not only to the 
well-being of the church but to its 
very existence, and that without the 
laying on of hands of a Bishop there 
can be no valid celebration of the 
Eucharist; then it becomes a bar to 
Christian reunion and a bludgeon used 
in interdenominational strife.” 

Episcopalian liberals hailed Dr. Rob- 
bins’s sermon. The Churchman de- 
clared he had set forth, not only “the 
convictions of the great majority of 
communicants of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, but plain historic fact.” 

At the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Bishop Manning disregarded 
Dr. Robbins’s remarks. He had 
pleasanter things to discuss. In genial 
mood. he talked about his great cathe- 
dral- on Morningside Heights. Since 
1924 altruistic citizens have _ con- 
tributed more than $14,000,000 for its 
erection. What pleased the Bishop. last 
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for Liberals in Episcopal Church 
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Bishop William T. Manning, De- 


fender of the Apostolic Succession 


week was a gift of $137,000 from the 
Women’s Division of the cathedral 
which enabled him to hire 50 men to 
resume work on the north transept. 
Construction stopped in 1930 for lack 
of money. The granite walls and 
buttresses now stand 26 feet above 
floor level. 

This is not the first time Dr. Robbins 
and the Bishop have disagreed. Dr. 
Robbins had been St. John’s dean for 
four years when Dr. Manning, then 
rector of Trinity Church in New York, 
became Lishop of the Diocese in 1921. 
Few Episcopalians thought the high- 
church Bishop and the low-church dean 
would work well together. Although 
Dr. Robbins’s sermons drew large con- 
gregations, the Bishop thought his 
dean would give more time to ad- 
ministrative. duties. 

After seven years the differences. be- 
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tween the two men became “funda- 
mental.” Dr. Robbins offered his resig. 
nation. Although Bishop Manning 
urged its acceptance immediately, the 
trustees were so surprised that they 
put off action for several weeks. 

From Morningside Heights tall and 
soft-spoken Dr. Robbins went down- 
town to red-stoned General Theologica] 
Seminary in New York’s Chelsea dis- 
trict. He primes his lectures on pas- 
toral theology with sound scholarship. 

Departure from the cathedral dean- 
ship brought no economic pinch to Dr. 
Robbins. He has been willed nearly 
$1,000,000 by three people within the 
past few years. His last bequest— 
$350,000—came from Miss_ Laura 
Shannon. She also left $937,000 to the 
cathedral, provided Bishop Manning 
was dead when the will was filed. If 
he were still living, the money was to 
go to St. Luke’s Hospital, across the 
street from the cathedral. 

The hospital got the money. Bishop 
Manning said he had “no recollection 
of Miss Shannon.” Facetious Episco- 
palians were amused to think their 
Bishop was worth more dead than 
alive. 
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JEWS: Orthodox Rabbis’ Edict 
Puts Ban on Kosher Poultry 


Jewish ritual law decrees that a 
specially trained person—a _ shochet— 
must kill animals and poultry sold in 
Jewish meat markets. He learns his 
trade at a special school. After he has 
obtained a diploma, he gets rabbinical 
authority to practice his profession. 

Under the supervising eye of rabbis, 
he visits slaughtering houses and kills 
animals by slashing the throat with one 
clean cut of his knife. If death is 
not caused by this one stroke, the ani- 
mal is unfit for Orthodox Jewish tables. 

Last week in New York, 300 
Orthodox rabbis and 800 Jewish laymen 
gathered in Synagogue Beth Ha-Mid- 
rash Hagodol. Most of the laymen 
were poultry dealers. They had heard 
the rabbis were making a pronounce- 
ment on their failure to attach a plum- 
ba—leg band—to all poultry killed by a 
shochet. They had ignored the rabbis’ 
demand to use the plumba because they 
said it would increase their expenses 
and boost poultry prices so high they 
would be “driven out of business.” 

The dealers shouted loud cries of 
disapproval when Rabbi Israel Disovitz 
read an “issur’—a ban—forbidding 
Orthodox Jews to buy from dealers 
who did not use the plumba. 

Immediately the cries of protest were 
increased by the voices of 300 rabbis, 
who shouted their approval of the ban. 
It took four policemen to restore order 
in the sacred edifice. 

Since the edict affects almost all 
Jews in this country, dealers are 
alarmed. The Northeastern States Ag- 
ricultural Conference, meeting in New 
York last week, voted to oppose the 
rabbis’ demand. They claimed the prac- 
tice would cost producers. $400,000 an- 
nually. Paul F. Ives, editor of Cackle 
and Crow, a poultry magazine, termed 
the leg-band idea ‘‘a racket.” 
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FEDERAL RESERVE: M. S. Eccles, 


Mormon and Liberal, Succeeds Black as Governor 


A former missionary who once tried 
to convert Presbyterian Scots. to 
Mormonism becomes ‘Uncle Sam’s No. 
1 ‘banker. President Roosevelt last 
week pleased liberals by appointing 
Marriner Stoddard Eccles as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. 
Eccles calls himself a “reformed Re- 
publican.” He succeeds Eugene R. 
Black, who resigned in August. 

Since last January Mr. Eccles served 
under Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau as liaison officer between the 
Treasury and other financial agencies 
of the government. 

A White House statement heralded 
the “extensive banking and business 
experience” of the new executive. Lead- 
ing financial institutions of Utah and 
Idaho which he headed, it said, ‘““came 
through the banking crisis in such 
splendid condition as to reflect great 
credit upon his ability as a bank exec- 
utive.” 

The statement listed many impor- 
tant Western business firms of which 
he is an official, including construction 
milk, lumber, sugar companies, and 
retail stores. “All of these concerns,” 
it commented, “have _ successfully 
weathered the years of depression.” 

As Reserve Board Governor, Mr. 
Eccles ranks almost on a par with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as an im- 
portant financial officer in the govern- 
ment. He and his colleagues exert 
strong influences on the country’s cred- 
it supply through the rediscount rate 
and by purchases and sales of govern- 
ment securities. They also set margin 
requirements for stock-market trad- 
ing. 

Lately, critics have claimed that the 
Reserve Board has come too closely 
under domination by the Treasury De- 
partment. The post of Governor is 
not considered as attractive as it once 
was. Four men are understood to have 
refused the post before President 
Roosevelt offered it to Mr. Eccles. 

The financial expert joined the Roose- 
velt Administration by coincidence. 
Stuart Chase, writer on economic sub- 
jects, was scheduled to address a 
group of business men in Salt Lake 
City in February, 1933. A snowstorm 
delayed his train. The frantic chair- 
man of the meeting called on Mr. 
Eccles to speak instead. Mr. Chase 
arrived in time to hear the end of Mr. 
Eccles’s address. He was so impressed 
that he gave the Utah banker a let- 
ter of introduction to President Roose- 
velt’s Brain Truster, Prof. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, in New York. 

On his trip East Mr. Eccles stopped 
off in Washington to testify before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Many of 
the views he expounded were later in- 
cluded in the Roosevelt recovery pro- 
gram. He advocated Federal grants to 
the States for relief, a huge public 


works fund, farm relief by the domestic 
allotment plan, refinancing of farm 
mortgages, old-age pensions, and aboli- 
tion of child labor. 

Conservative Senators were shocked 
when he urged cancellation of war 
debts. His remarks were widely inter- 
preted as advocating the use of the 
government’s tax power to redistribute 
wealth. 

“Such measures as I have proposed,” 
he said, ‘“‘may frighten those of our peo- 
ple who possess wealth. However, they 
should feel reassured .. . it is to save 
the rich and not to soak the rich.” 

Sunday Mr. Eccles backed down on 
some of his earlier views. ‘“‘What may 
have fitted a situation in the past does 
not necessarily apply now,” he said. “I 
have certainly ... never advocated the 
redistribution of wealth ... what we do 
have to have in this country is a better 
distribution of wealth production as 
currently produced.” He believes in 
large-scale public spending without too 
much concern over early budget bal- 
ancing. 

The new Federal Reserve Governor 
was born 44 years ago in Logan, Utah, 
the son of a wealthy Mormon. After 
graduating from Brigham Young Col- 
lege, he went to Scotland as a mission- 
ary for several years. His chief con- 
vert was Mary Campbell Young, who 
followed him back to Utah to become 
Mrs. Eccles. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Marriner S. Eccles, New Gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Board 


Today they live quietly with their 
three children in a fifteen-room stucco 
house in Cleveland Park, overlooking 
Washington. Mr. Eccles is slender, 
dark haired, earnest, and outspoken. 
He hunts, plays golf, avoids tobacco, 
and goes to bed early. 


PULLMAN: After Two Years, lis 
Trade Wakes to New Profits 


Every day and night an average of 
about 40,000 persons rides in Puliman 
cars—enough to populate a city the 
size of St. Petersburg, Fla., or Ogden, 
Utah. Their travels helped Pullman, 
Inc., to make a profit so far this year, 
after writing its 1932 and 1933 figures 
in bright red ink. 

Last week the company reported 
third-quarter earnings higher than for 
any quarter in four years. During the 
first nine months of 1934 net income 
was $2,500,000; for the same period 
last year there was a deficit of $2,300,- 
000. 

Pullman, Inc., is a corporation with 
dual personality. Travelers know it 
as the owner of parlor and sleeping 
cars in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, with practically a monopoly in 
the field. Railroad men think of the 
company as one of the two biggest 
manufacturers of freight and passenger 
cars. American Car and Foundry Co. 
is the other. 

This year Pullman’s business spurted 
when railroads used PWA loans to 
place orders for new cars and for air- 
conditioning equipment in old ones. 
Pullman ingenuity was put to the test 
building new streamlined trains. 

In its sleeping and parlor car oper- 
ation, the company burns the candle 
at both ends. Under a contract that 
is kept a dark secret, railroads pay it 
for the privilege of hauling Pullman 
cars over their tracks. Pullman also 
collects from its army of train pas- 
sengers, who pay for the comfort of 4 
Pullman berth or parlor-car seat. 

Because of the depression and com- 
petition from buses, automobiles, and 
airplanes, two-fifths of the company’s 
8,500 cars stood idle last year. In good 
times Pullman’s laundry bill reaches © 
$3,000,000 annually. If all its wash 
were hung out to dry at one time, it 
would fill twenty clotheslines stretch- 
ing from Key West, Fla., to Nome, 
Alaska. 

Pullman selects its 7,000 colored 
porters with great care. West Indians — 
are banned, since the company feels 
that Southern Negroes give better serv- 
ice. It prefers those from Georgia and 
the Carolinas. 

Porter recruits go to school in 4 
sleeping car parked on a sidetrack. 
There they learn how to make up the 
27 berths in an ordinary car in 55 
minutes. A seasoned employe explains 
the company r_.e that a sheet or towel, 
once unfolded even though unused, 
must be sent to the laundry before be-— 
ing replaced on the linen shelf. Rookies ~ 
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BROWN BROTHERS 


An Early Pullman Car and One of the Founders of the Company, George M. Pullman 


are taught how to awaken passengers, 
rot by knocking or calling, but by 
gently plucking at the coverlets. 

A Pullman porter’s life is no bed of 
roses, according to the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car porters. He works 18 to 
20 hours a day on long runs and is 
allowed only three hours’ sleep. He 
must report for work several hours be- 
fore his train leaves, but is not paid for 
that time. 

Pay is at the rate of $72.50 for 11,000 
miles of road service a month. Out of 
this the company deducts $2.20 for 
compulsory health and life insurance. 

In addition, a porter’s job costs him 
about $33 in expenses each month. He 
must buy two uniforms a year, pay for 
all meals en route, supply the shoe 
polish and brushes he uses to shine 
_passengers’ shoes, and pay for sleeping 
quarters at the end of his run. 

In good times a porter’s tips aver- 
aged $58 a month. Then most passen- 
gers gave 25 cents, regardless of dis- 
tance traveled. Today the average tip 
is 10 cents. 

Besides Negroes, Pullman employs 
about 500 Japanese and Filipinos as 
porters, mostly on the Pacific Coast. 
They lend tone to club cars, diners, 
and parlor cars. But on sleeping cars 
the company finds them less efficient 
than Negroes. The shorter Orientals 
have difficulty reaching upper berths. 


ALIENS’ TAXES: U. S. Reminds 


Foreigners It’s Time to Pay 


An American banker visiting in Paris 
recently dropped in to see an old busi- 
hess friend. 

“I have been waiting for you,” said 
the Frenchman, “to show what I am 
foing to do about this income-tax let- 
ter from your Treasury.” He tore up 
the letter and threw the pieces in a 
Wastebasket. 

_ The Frenchman’s ire was aroused by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau’s drive to 
collect income taxes from foreigners 
Who trade on American markets. 

ers and brokers say the drive has 
ted many foreigners, spread an- 

“gonism toward this country, and al- 
Most killed foreign trading on our se- 
curity and commodity exchanges. 
| Three New York commodity ex- 


changes and the Chicago Board of 
Trade have representatives gathering 
data which they hope will prove the 
drive is causing a tremendous loss of 
business. New York Stock Exchange 
members with foreign connections last 
week requested the appointment of an 
official committee of protest. The Ex- 
change will name a group to cooperate 
with other bodies working against the 
tax-collection efforts. 

Under the law, foreigners must pay 
taxes on capital gains and on income 
originating in the United States. The 
campaign to collect these taxes began 
in October, 1933. Under Commissioner 
Guy T. Helvering’s direction, the Rev- 
enue Bureau first asked American 
banks and brokerage houses to send 
names of non-resident aliens and de- 
tails of their American purchases and 
sales amounting to $25,000 or more. 
Then the bureau wrote the foreigners, 
requesting tax payments on their 
American incomes since 1929. 

Federal investigating agents were 
coldly received in England and France. 
There was consternation in Canadian 
brokerage circles when they learned 
firms could be held liable for the tax if 
they refused to reveal names of clients 
for whom they had been trading. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau, to en- 
force its drive, can attach securities 
held in this country but owned by aliens 
who owe taxes. It can seize the income 
from American securities which would 
normally flow to recalcitrant foreign 
taxpayers. It can even cause a for- 
eigner who is evading taxes to be de- 
tained in this country. 

American bankers and biokers assert 
that many millions of dollars worth of 
stock certificates and bonds have flown 
the country since the drive began. An 
immediate effect, they point out, has 
been to eliminate the “safe custody” 
fees which aliens formerly paid Amer- 
ican banks for taking care of their se- 
curities. They fear that a continued 
tax drive will force foreign trading per- 
manently to markets beyond our bor- 
ders. Few expect that the taxes col- 
lected will be much help in swelling 
government revenues. 

Brokers point out that most 1929 
profits have long since vanished. They 
maintain that many foreign operations 
in American markets were two-sided 
and the taxes are unfair. In a hedging 


deal in commodities, for instance, an 
alien might buy in an American market 
and sell in Canada. Profits shown here 
would be offset by losses abroad. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue lis- 
tens sympathetically to complaining 
committees but points to its duties un- 
der the Revenue Laws. It does not at- 
tempt to explain why foreign tax col- 
lections were not pressed until the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

The exchanges hope that the data 
compiled will persuade the next Con- 
gress to change the law. Meanwhile 
bankers and brokers survey mournfully 
the loss of foreign business. 


» 
TOYS: $200.000,000 Trade Is 


Forecast for Nation’s Santa 


In the nation’s department store lofts 
and basements last week janitors be- 
gan yanking crates to pieces. Then 
they carefully removed early arrivals 
of the year’s supply of Christmas toys. 
Samples of most of them had been ex- 
hibited by the Toy Manufacturers of 
the United States of America at the 
$200,000,000 industry’s annual preview 
in New York this month. 

During the last two decades toys 
have become more and more practical. 
In this period manufacturers have de- 
vised for the nation’s whiffets, mech- 
anical. girder building sets, amateur 
chemical laboratories, lithograph and 
printing presses, unbreakable composi- 
tion dolls, and dolls that may be 
bathed. Teddy bears have almost be- 
come “forgotten men.” 

This year further practical gadgets 
appeared. Little girls will have dolls 
that drink milk. Little boys can tinker 
with trimotored planes that will fly 
for ten minutes. Aping Mrs. Ovila 
Dionne, toy manufacturers supplied 
quintuplet dolls. Aping the Union Pa- 
cific, they produced a streamlined train 
that whizzes past automatic sema- 
phores at an imaginary 200 miles an 
hour. 

Alert youngsters can find in toy 
stores electric kilns that develop fur- 
nace heat of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In these tiny firing boxes they can bake 
small clay vases and toy dishes. 

In keeping with modern architectural 
trends toy dealers this year offer doll 
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Sail by BIG 
PRESIDENT LINER 


from the 
EVERGREEN GATEWAY 
to the 


ORIENT 
Via the fest Short Kou 


For a speedy trans-Pacific passage, plus 
superb travel comfort, take one of the 
famous President Liners. They sail fort- 
nightly from Seattle and Victoria (the 
Evergreen Gateway) via the direct Short 
Route to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila. 

In any or all of these fascinating ports, 
you may stopover. Enjoy gay winter in 
Japan, or golf under palms in the tropical 
Philippines. Then resume your voyage on 
another President Liner. Return via Ha- 
waii if you like. 

These big smooth-riding ships have all 
outside staterooms, real beds—spacious 
public rooms, glass-enclosed promenades 
—‘‘talkies,”’ dances, de luxe cuisine. 


FIRST CLASS Roundtrips 


JAPAN $493 
CHINA $575 
PHILIPPINES $630 


TOURIST CLASS Roundtrips 


JAPAN $280 
CHINA §324 
PHILIPPINES $350 


Round the World: $809.50 First Class, 
hometown to hometown. See a score of 
fascinating ports. Take only 85 days or 
up to two years, stopping over wherever 
you wish . . . in Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France or any of the others. 

Ask your travel agent about these go- 
as-you-please cruises, or see or write... 


HEADQUARTERS: 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
...and other principal cities 











houses to which new wings may be 
added when quintuplet dolls arrive un- 
expectedly. These miniature houses 
have electric lights and doorbells. Toy 
shops also offer enameled _ electric 
stoves that really cook and small 
electric washing machines for a doll’s 
laundry. 

Period furniture and decorations of 
all kinds in a variety of color combina- 
tions are available for the young in- 
terior decorator. Manufacturers have 
designed a great number of silos, corn- 
cribs, and barnyard animals, on the 
theory that the publicity caused by the 
Midwest drought has increased juvenile 
interest in farming. 

For adults, toy makers this year are 
reviving a favorite of twenty years 
ago—wood-burning. Instead of an alco- 
hol flame, 1934 wood-burners will have 
an electric needle. Another new game, 
out last week, is called “On Me,” a 
modernized form of roulette. Instead of 
on the usual betting table players 
place their chips on a board, divided 
into eight numbered squares, labeled 
Bacardi, Old Fashioned, Martini, Man- 
hattan, Sidecar, Soul Kiss, Sarsaparilla, 
and Whisky Sour. 

Of all adult games backgammon still 
leads the field. Its popularity has 
dropped only slightly since its peak 


| two years ago. 


Toys come from 38 States from 


| Maine to Wisconsin, but doll making 


centers in New York City. The 25,000 
workers in the industry are distributed 
among almost 1,000 firms. Although 
some doll furniture and doll carriages 
are made by companies which manu- 
facture full-size furniture and baby car- 
riages, most toys are made by toy 


| specialists. 





The Department of Commerce gave 
a value of $50,000,000 to the toy in- 
dustry in 1933, but only 334 of the 
1,000 firms turned in reports. Imports 
account for but 5 per cent of the an- 
nual domestic business. This small 
amount is due partly to the superior 
design and durability of American 
products, and partly to the 70 per cent 
duty on imported toys. 

Japan for the last three years has 
taken first place away from Germany 
in the quantity and value of foreign 
toys sent to United States markets. 
Rubber animals, balls, bath-toys, light 
metal products like policemen’s badges 
and bubble-blowers, and celluloid toys 
of all kinds are typical Japanese prod- 
ucts. 

The toy association this year estab- 
lished a Bureau of Design Registra- 
tion, which it believes accounts for this 
year’s 50 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of new toys. Manufacturers no 
longer fear that imitators will take 
advantage of their ideas. 

During the depression the number of 
toys sold has jumped each year be- 
cause prices have been low. This year 
the association expects a 10 per cent 
increase in sales over 1933, bringing the 
total value to $200,000,000. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation announced another Christmas 
sidelight. It predicted that more than 
540,000 extra workers would be added 
to store forces during November :and 


— 


December if the present favorable 
trend in retail business continues 
These holiday jobs put an estimate, 
$30,000,000 in workers’ pocketbooks 
during the season. 


+ 
BOND VOTES: $175,000,000 Se; 
For Power Plants and -Relie; 


Voters throughout the country last 
week approved new bond issues total- 
ing about $175,000,000. Approximately 
three-fourths of it they earmarked for 
unemployment relief. Municipalities 
will use the rest to buy or build electric 
power plants. 

California led the relief list with $54. 
000,000—$24,000,000 to help the jobless 
and $30,000,000 for veterans’ welfare. 
New York voted $40,000,000 relief 
money, Illinois $30,000,000, New Jersey 
$10,000,000 and Rhode Island $1,000,000, 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority 
belt Memphis citizens put through a 
$9,000,000 bond issue. They intend 
either to build a new power plant or 
buy the local properties of National 
Power & Light Co. Californians ap- 
proved the largest single sum for munic- 
ipal utility ownership. Residents of 
Sacramento, the capital, ordered a $12,- 
000,000 issue to pay for a city-and- 
county power plant. 

Negative decisions on municipal own- 
ership were returned by the voters of 
Muskogee, Okla., Morenci, Mich., and 
Massillon, Ohio. St. Paul, Minn., though 
not voting on the direct question of 
public ownership, refused operating 
franchises to a private utility company. 

In the State of Washington, where no 
bond issues were tested at the polls, the 
people decisively supported the Bone 
Power Bill. It provides for the acqui- 
sition of electrical units by all munici- 
palities which individually favor pub- 
lic ownership. Voters in the next-door 
State of Oregon barely defeated the 
Grange Bill. That measure would have 
established a State-owned tax-exempt 
power system. 


LOANS: Survey Shows Plenty of 
Bank Credit Awaits Demand 


Lyman Eldredge Wakefield has shak- 
en his head indignantly many times at 
barbs thrown at the banking profes- 
sion by New Deal officials. The tall, 
positive Minneapolis banker is presi- 
dent of the Associacion of Reserve City 
Bankers. 

To answer on a “factual basis” the 
charge that bankers were retarding re- 
covery by withholding credit from busi- 
ness, he put the association to work. 

Last week Mr. Wakefield sent re- 
sults of an inquiry to Raymond Moley, 
adviser to President Roosevelt and edi- 
tor of Today. The magazine, he said, 
several times had raised the question 
whether commercial banks were lend- 
ing sufficient money to industry. 

Speaking for the association, Mr. 
Wakefield declared most banks are 
making “sound” loans, both large and 
small. The Association of Reserve City 
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Bankers represents many commercial 
institutions in the larger cities of the 
country that are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Its function is to 
foster and protect good banking and to 
destroy bad practices and unjust con- 
troversies. 

The inquiry revealed that a group of 
panks with deposits of $13,100,000,000 
—more than 35 per cent of the coun- 
try's commercial banking deposits—re- 
ported total credit lines of $6,155,000,- 
000 granted or available at the present 
time. Against these credit lines, the 
total of loans outstanding was only $1,- 
950,000,000. 

A line of credit is the amount a bank 
has committed itself to lend to a bor- 
rower, not necessarily the amount actu- 
ally loaned. It is available to a business 
or industry to be used if and when de- 
sired. 

From the survey figures Mr. Wake- 
field estimated the unused credit lines 
extended by all of the country’s com- 
mercial banks was probably more than 
$10,000,000,000.. He said commitments 
were not confined to large industries 
put included thousands made in favor 
of small business units. 

To bolster his contention that many 














© N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“The Modern Hubbard:” A Car- 
toonist’s Version of Bank Credit 


business men have only to step into a 
bank to get funds if they see a profit- 
able use for them, Mr. Wakefield re- 
ported new loans made from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, 1934. Banks answering his in- 
quiry had deposits of $14,800,000,000. 
New loans totaled $3,877,000,000, not 
including loans against security col- 
lateral. 


Mr. Wakefield went on to explain why 
the aggregate volume of bank loans 
has not recently increased materially. 
He said old loans are being paid off 
Voluntarily about as fast as new loans 
aremade. He declared government dis- 
bursements had created two handicaps 
for bankers. These grants enabled peo- 
Ple not only to stop contracting new 


— but also to pay off many old bank 
ebts, 


Fair-haired Mr. Wakefield entered 
§ in Austin, Minn., after grad- 





uating from high school. Today he is 
the good-humored president of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Min- 
neapolis. His geniality sours at slurs 
cast against his profession. But his 
pro-banking opinions do not hamper a 
faculty for making friends with per- 
sons who hold contrary views on bank- 
ing, State, and national affairs. 


® Following closely on Mr. Wakefield’s 
report, the Bureau of Census issued a 
contradictory report for the use of the 
Small Industries Committee of the 
Business and Advisory Planning Coun- 
cil. It based its conclusions on infor- 
mation from small industries—those 
employing no less than 21 and no more 
than 250 wage earners in 1933. It re- 
ported that many sound firms were 
unable to secure any credit or their 
lines were “unduly and dangerously 
restricted.” 

The report, compiled under the di- 
rection of Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, 
Ohio State University professor, cre- 
ated a slight stir in Washington. 

John L. Dickinson, Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, immediately declared 
that “in its present stage the report 
represents nothing but the views of Dr. 
Beckman.” The Bureau of Census comes 
under the Department of Commerce. 


AUTOMOBILES: G. M. Spreads 
New Models to Cut Lay-Offs 


“It is not very useful to pay a man 
$10 a day if he is employed only 65 
days in the year.” With those words 
President Roosevelt hammered criti- 
cism at the dismissal of thousands of 
auto workers each Autumn, when car 
sales and production slump. 

He had in mind statements that 
average earnings of automotive em- 
ployes have been less than $900 per 
year. A fortnight ago he extended the 
automobile code to Feb. 1, and de- 
clared the government would study the 
problem of “stabilizing employment in 
the industry.” 

Before announcing his decision Mr. 
Rooseveit chatted at the White House 
with Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of 
General Motors Corp., and other auto- 
mobile executives. Then Mr. Sloan 
caught a train for New York, fixed his 
lanky frame behind a big desk in the 
General Motors Building. There he dic- 
tated a letter to stockholders that held 
good news for his workers. The let- 
ter was made public last week. 

“The automotive industry, in com- 
mon with many other industries, has a 
highly seasonal consumer demand,” 
wrote Mr. Sloan. “Normally, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s yearly output is sold to the 
consumer in the first six months. 
Consumer sales in the two months of 


November and December are approxi- 


mately 7.5 per cent of the total for 
the year, as against 24 per cent for the 
two months of April and May.” 

As a result, production of cars is 
concentrated largely in the first half 
of the year. In the Fall most auto 
companies’ principal activity consists 
of retooling, that is, getting machines 





Do you AIM. “i 
or just hope to 


WRITE? 


A GREAT deal depends on your reaction 
to that question. Naturally, desire to 
write does not necessarily mean ability to 
write. Yet it is surprising how rapidly a 
man or woman with keen interest in writing 
will overcome personal limitations and handi- 
caps. The first efforts of many of our most 
successful authors are crude and amateurish. 
Here in the Newspaper Institute, many stu- 
dents who are now actually selling their 
work barely managed to pass the Writing 
Aptitude Test required for admission into 
the course (see coupon below). 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Darrell E. Jordan, P. O. Box 277, Friend- 
ship, N. Y., is one of many students who 
made rapid progress under N.I.A. training. 
He writes: 
“Perhaps you will be 
interested to learn that 
I have just sold two 
more stories. One of 
these was to The Blue 
Book, and the other was 
sold to True Detective 
Mysteries. I feel quite 
encouraged, for I con- 
sider both these maga- 
zines a step in advance 
of the ones I have sold 
to formerly.” 


This and numerous other experiences with ambi- 
tious writers have convinced us that writing is in 
a class by itself. All the wanting in the world 
won’t make a man of weak physique into a foot- 
ball player—or a tone-deaf woman into a great 
singer. But if you really want to write—and if 
you are willing to make a real, intelligent effort 
to learn to write, the odds are heavily in favor of 
your getting somewhere in the writing game. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great met- 
ropolitan daily. All your writing is individually 
corrected and criticized by veteran New York 
newspaper men—editors who have had years of 
experience “breaking in” new writers. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint 
that keep you from progressing. They will give you 
constructive suggestions for building up and develop- 
ing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they fin- 
ish the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they 
sky-rocket into the “big money” or become prominent 
overnight. Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, 
$50, $100 or more, for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 


How you start 
We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 


This tells you whether you ssess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. The coupon will bring it, with- 
out obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

_ Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in News-WEEK, 
November 17. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
will call on you.) 








No salesmen ! 
84K454 ! 
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LATEST PARKER GAME 














THE ati NEW GAME 
OF THE YEAR 


Eyes 
APS 


MAKE A MILLION 


in forty minutes! There is dynamite in 
every hand of the great new game of the 
year! Battle for money cards instead of 
tricks. A game purposely easier, more ex- 
citing and speculative, and more full of 
surprises than bridge, but affording plenty 
of chance for fine play and good judgement. 





SMARTEST AND NEWEST OF GAMES 


Light enough to be lively, skillful as you 
wish to make it. 





MAKE A MILLION, 75c At All Dealers 
Newport Edition, Gilt Edge, $1.00 


In addition to MAKE A MILLION, now 
the vogue and great game of the year— 
the fashionable English Board Game 


is very prominent and popular. Be sure 
to play it. 
Popular Edition, $1.00 Club Edition, $2.50 





By the makers of Camelot, Ping-Pong, 
Pegity, Rook, Pit, Touring, Van Loon’s 
Wide orld Winnie the ‘ooh, etc. etc. 
PARKER BROTHER 
SALEM. MASS LOND 


NEW Y } 





ready to produce new models. General 
Motors early this year employed ap- 
proximately 250,000 men. This number 
is now under 200,000. 

“While it is recognized that the ‘sell- 
ing of straw hats in the wintertime’ is 
bound to be of limited success,” the 
Sloan letter continued, ‘nevertheless 
the corporation is determined to do 
what it can. 

“In the future, certain new models 
will be introduced in the late Summer 
or early Fall, as distinguished from the 
introduction of all new models at the 
end of the year, or the beginning of 
the following year—the current prac- 
tice of General Motors and of the in- 
| dustry in general.” 
| Mr. Sloan gave no further details. 
| But observers predicted General Motors 
| would bring out new Pontiac, Chevro- 
| let, and Oldsmobile cars in the next 
month or two and postpone new Buick, 
| Cadillac, and La Salle models until 
|next Summer. Thus buyers of the 
| more expensive cars might be induced 
| to make purchases six months later 
than usual. Factories could then be 
kept busy during the second half of the 
year. 

Ordinarily most auto makers intro- 
duce their new cars at the National 
Automobile Show held each January in 
| New York and Chicago. This Summer, 
for the first time in 34 years, the 
manufacturers turned their sponsor- 
ship of next year’s show over to deal- 
ers. 

Business men hoped General Motors’ 
|plan, if followed by other companies, 
might level off seasonal ups and downs 
}in many closely allied industries. 
| Staggered auto production, they felt, 
would indirectly benefit workers in 
steel, nickel, lead, rubber, plate glass, 
mohair and leather plants. 

Some thought the idea impractical 
because it would necessitate spreading 
the public’s automobile purchases even- 
ly throughout the year. “The first and 
definite hurdle the companies must 
overcome is the buying habits of the 
public,” pointed out John L. Lovett, 
general manager of the Michigan Man- 
ufacturers Association. “This is a 
natural handicap. To overcome it the 
industry is seeking the cooperation of 
the public.” 








* 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Pennsy 
Orders 57 $250,000 Engines 


The Pennsylvania Railroad last Satur- 
|day ordered 57 streamlined electric 
|engines for passenger service between 
Washington and New York. By the 
time they are delivered early next year 
the 226-mile stretch of road will be 
completely electrified. The new loco- 
-motives are expected to cut many min- 
utes from the four hours and a quarter 
now consumed in the run. 

Their 90-mile-an-hour speed _ will 
make them the most powerful engines 
of their kind in the world. In compar- 
ison with some now in use, the Penn- 
sylvania’s will not be severely stream- 
lined—merely symmetrical and grace- 





fully rounded. The engineer will haye 
an unobstructed view of both sides of 
the track from controls placed in the 
cab’s exact front center. 


Each wind-slicer will weigh 230 tons 
and cost about $250,000. To pay for 
them the Pennsylvania borrowed $15. 
000,000 from the Public Works Admin. 
istration. Construction begins immed. 
ately in the Pennsylvania’s own shops, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Genera] 
Electric Co., and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric. The undertaking will provide ap- 
proximately 525,000 8-hour days of 
work. 

NUMBER PLEASE: Telephone bells are 
jangling in many more homes and of. 
fices this year than last, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports. 
The number of telephones in service in 
the first ten months of 1934 increased 
by about 260,000, compared with a loss 
of approximately 650,000 in the same 
period of 1933. 

As telephones are an important means 
of transacting modern business, econ- 
omists regard the number of instru- 
ments in use as an indicator of busi- 
ness activity. 

DiscorD: “FDIC is a damned politi- 
cal racket,” shouted J. M. Nichols in 
Chicago last week. “Please tell Mr. 
Crowley and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. to kindly go to hell.” 


Mr. Nichols, known as “100 Per Cent 
Nichols” because of the highly liquid 
condition of his bank in Englewood, IIl., 
concluded his message with a challenge 
to Leo T. Crowley, FDIC chairman, to 
hale him into court. Mr. Nichols has 
explosively opposed compulsory deposit 
insurance for more than a year, and 
refused to bring his bank’s deposits 
under its wing. 

A more lugubrious label was hung on 
the corporation in Hartford, Conn., by 
State Bank Commissioner Walter 
Perry: “FDIC is not the doctor but the 
undertaker. It waits until the patient 
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has gone to the Great Beyond, then 
fills in the grave and pays the mourn- 
ers.” 

In Lincoln, Neb., J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Controller of the Currency, told bank- 
ers that the FDIC had ended the mys- 
terious campaign of lies which under- 
mined confidence in banks. Condemp- 
ing persons who spread such malicious 
stories, Mr. O’Connor said: “Well, let 
them try it today. The depositor knows 
that in 24 or 48 hours he will get a 
check from our corporation.” 













DEFAULT: Chairman Jesse H. Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
revealed Monday that $55,000,000 of his 
agency’s $483,000,000 in railroad loans 
were in default. The genial Texan did 
not believe that the railroad situation 
was bad. 

“I don’t know any other industry,” 
he said, “that could have lost one half 
of its gross business and still have 8° 
few come to trouble. It looks like only 
about ten of the nation’s 150 roads 
are unable to pay their interest. That 
is an unusually good record.” 
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INFLUENCE: Press Loses Out on 
Two Big Ballot-Box Battles 


“yonder sits the Fourth Estate, more 
important than them all.” In the eight- 
eenth century Edmund Burke waved 
his hand toward the press gallery in 
Parliament and gave newspapers rank 
above the other three estates—the 
tords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual, 
and the Commons. 

This flattery has since lured many 
adventurous recruits into the world’s 
city rooms. Last week hard-headed, un- 
sentimental United States editors won- 
dered whether Burke’s ringing state- 
ment had not become obsolete. Many 
swashbuckling political campaigns con- 
ducted by a vigorous Fourth Estate had 
been snowed under by powerful city 
machines run by the “‘Bosses Temporal.” 

Cleveland witnessed the most re- 
sounding newspaper defeat. There The 
Press, The News, and The Plain Dealer 
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John Sulzmann, Re-elected Sheriff 
Against United Newspaper Attack 


banded together to elect a reform sher- 
if. They picked a man they considered 
inquestionably honest—Deputy Police 
laspector William A. McMaster. The 
Republican machine picked Col. Herbert 
J. Twelvetree. Democrats were satis- 
fed with the incumbent Sheriff, John 
M. (Silver King) Sulzmann. 

Weeks before election day the three 
lewspapers began printing diagrams 
towing readers how to write in their 
andidate’s name. Sharp editorials de- 
lounced the open gambling and general 
kwlessness permitted by “Silver King” 
Sizmann. A sample from The Plain 
Dealer: “Voters in Cuyahoga have had 
Many bitter doses poured down their 
throats by political quack doctors... 
hhthe name of public decency they are 
rady to revolt ... William A. Mc- 
Master will stand as a symbol of a com- 
tunity recapturing control of its own 
fairs. |.” 

The Cleveland editors were gunning 
il barrels against Sulzmann. He is a 
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political glad-hander, a composite office- 
seeking type. His round fat face molds 
naturally into a bulbous political smile. 
His lips are ever ready to kiss any 
voter’s child. To him reporters are “my 
boys.” So are the inmates at his county 
jail. A shock of prematurely white hair 
gave him his nickname, “Silver King.” 

Under Sulzmann wide-open gambling 
flourished throughout the county. Ward 
heelers in previous elections pointed out 
to speakeasy habitues that they wouldn’t 
be drinking their beer if it weren’t for 
the liberalism of Sulzmann. Two weeks 
before the election, when police closed 
the downtown Cleveland bookmaking 
establishment conducted by Sulzmann’s 
son, Billy, the newspapers made front- 
page news of it. 

Under the lash of the newspaper 
drive Sulzmann and Twelvetree stopped 
attacking one another in campaign 
speeches a month before the election 
and turned their attention to the press. 
Twelvetree charged a new government 
was being formed—‘“of the papers, by 
the papers, and for the papers.’”’ Forces 
of the “write-in” party charged Re- 
publicans had sold out to Democrats. 

When election day came voters gave 
their answer to the crusading news- 
paper alliance. For every voter who 
wrote in McMaster’s name nearly two 
put a check before Sulzmann’s. 

Many heavily Republican, machine- 
controlled districts turned in curious 
ballots. Republicans who ordinarily 
vote a solid ticket consistently broke 
party lines in the Sheriff race by sup- 
porting Sulzmann. 

After the election, “Silver King” blew 
his victor’s trumpet: “It was a great 
fight and greatly won... The city in 
which I was born and raised and 
marched in the front ranks fighting for 
higher ideals of progressive govern- 
ment since my youth, which you have 
given me during these years...” 

Thus ended the greatest newspaper 
write-in campaign since 1932. In New 
York City’s elections that year the 
Scripps-Howard New York World-Tele- 
gram, a sister paper to The Cleveland 
Press, attempted futilely to elect Joseph 
V. McKee Mayor of New York. The 
Tammany machine rolled merrily on 
and pushed bull-necked John J. O’Brien 
into office. 

Last week The World-Telegram suf- 
fered still another political setback. 
Violently it crusaded for the election of 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, political hench- 
man of Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, as 
city controller. Cartoons of Tammany 
looting the city, editorial pleas for Mc- 
Goldrick, and veature stories praising 
their candidate’s honesty were unable 
to stop Tammany’s onslaught. 

West Coast newspapers had better 
luck. Almost to a man California edi- 
tors viciously attacked Upton Sinclair. 
The conservative Los Angeles Times 
carried yards of anti-Sinclair editorials. 
The San Francisco Chronicle ran front- 
page blasts warning Californians that 
they had to choose between “progress 
and safety ... and disaster.” Hearst 
also laid down a barrage of heavy, 
black type. Sinclair and his EPIC (End 
Poverty in California) scheme were 
buried. 















ON THE CHIN! 


T DON’T SEE WHY SOME 
SHAVERS WORRY ABOUT 
THEIR WHISKERS WHEN 
IT’S THEIR CHINS THAT 
NEED SYMPATHY / 
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aving Cream 


TRY A SHAVING CREAM TAATS KIND 
TO YOUR FACE-INGRAM S MAKES 
SHAVES COOL- TONES THE SKIN- 


SOOTHES AWAY RAZOR-STING 
AND RAWNESS. DRUGGISTS HAVE 


INGRAM’S IN TUBES AND JARS. 
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LISTO 


CONTROLOR 
PENCIL 


@ THIS new pencilis a 
revolutionary improve- 
ment...Patented pencil 
parts...unbreakable 
barrels...beautiful col- 
ors...at all dealers, or 
send 50 cents and get 
this pencil direct from 
factory. 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 
ALAMEDA-CALIFORNIA 
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What finer gift? 
















Kit does not 
include Toilet 
Articles 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


.. made in the Sage Brush Country 
by cowboy saddle craftsmen. 


@ The rarest, sturdiest and finest leather in all 
the world is used in making Hamley Kits— 
natural oak bark tanned cowhide. No paper or 
pasteboard, just honest heavy solid leather such 
as you've always hoped to find in a piece of lug- 
gage. Long experienced in working with this 
fine leather, Hamley cowboy saddlemakers lock- 
stitch Hamley Kits’ bevelled.corners with heavy 
waxed saddle thread . they can't rip or 














wear out! Handiest toilet kit you’ve ever seen 
. . -.no loops or gadgets; simply dump your 
favorite toilet articles in your Hamley Kit and 






it’s packed. Favorite size is 914x414x2%4, $6.50 
Pendleton, Ore- 






postpaid from Hamley & Co., 
gon, or at any good store. 


To be sure you get a genuine oe m. a 
look for the name end caddie ~ - + 


HAMLEY}g@ bad KIT 
MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
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Systems Battle? 


Last week a successful bridge teacher 
looked out over his new class of some 30 
so-called bridge players and began his 
introductory remarks. “And now, what 
system do you really prefer? I can give 
you, first—the big MASTER BLUE BOOK 
(S00 pages); or the new little RED PLAY 
bOOK (600 pages). One is as comprehen- 
s:ve as the other. Both are equally good.” 
A young man in the front row raised his 
hand, then began, “But how about the 
new CONCISE BLACK BOOK (30 pages) ? 
Why wade through 300 or 600 pages, or 
both, when we can get it all in 30 pages?” 
“Oh,” said the teacher, “so you want 
something new, simple, and concise, do 
you? Then we have no alternative. We’ll 
simply HAVE to use the new CONCISE 
BLACK BOOK. There is no other.” 

Thousands, like this class, are finding 
the Vienna System of Contract Bridge 
Bidding the most satisfying system they 
ever have studied. Not only can it be 
mastered quickly but it is exceedingly 
accurate. Originated abroad, it was de- 
vised to reveal quick tricks accurately, 
and enable partners to bid the exact 
strength of their hands. Not only is it ex- 
ceedingly correct, but it is a system that 
can be understood by the average bridge 
player in but a few hours’ time. $1.00 a 
copy, by mail, or at your book store. 

The Vienna System, 605 West Wash- 
































ington Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
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BirTHDAY: Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
pianist and former Premier of Poland, 
74, Nov. 6. He spent the day in Switzer- 
land. 


® King Prajadhipok of Siam, 41, Nov. 
8. He was visiting in England. 


® The United States Marine Corps, 159, 
Nov. 10. They remained on duty. 


® King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy, 
65, Nov. 11. He inspected Italian Som- 
aliland. 


® Samuel Insull, utilities czar on trial 
in Chicago, 75, Nov. 11. He had a quiet 
day with his family. 

ENGAGED: The Infanta Beatriz, eldest 
daughter of former King Alfonso of 
Spain, to Prince Alessandro Torlonia 
of Italy. The Prince is the son of the 
late Duke Marino Torlonia and his di- 
vorced wife, the former Elsie Moore of 
New York. 

MarRRIED: Ellen Wilson McAdoo, 
daughter of Senator William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo of California, and Ralph Lopez de 
Onate, film actor, in Albuquerque, N. 
M. When the 19-year-old granddaugh- 
ter of President Wilson applied for a 
California marriage license three weeks 
ago, her divorced parents objected. 
California officials asked de Onate to 
prove he was not of Malay blood. Sena- 
tor McAdoo withdrew his objections last 
week, and the couple flew to New Mex- 
ico for the wedding. 


® Federal Housing Administrator James 

A. Moffett and Mrs. Adelaide K. Moran, 
widow of Joseph F. Moran, millionaire 
shipbuilder, at the Municipal Building, 
New York City. The first Mrs. Moffett, 
from whom the Housing Administrator 
had been separated eleven years, died 
in an eight-story fall Oct. 26. 


® Judge Marcus Kavanagh, 75, dean of 
Chicazo Superior Court, and Jeanne 
Latour, 27, his secretary, in Chicago. 


© Marjorie Content, daughter of Harry 
Content, dean of Wall Street brokers, 
and Jean Toomer, poet-novelist, listed 
in “The Negro Anthology” as colored. 
Mr. Toomer says that his great-grand- 
father, Pickney Benton Stewart Pinch- 
back, carpet-bagger Governor of Louis- 
iana, originated the Negro blood story 
for political reasons. 

DivorRceED: Yvonne Printemps, French 
actress, and Sacha Guitry, French play- 
wright, in Paris, on grounds of re- 
ciprocal infidelity. The big-eyed actress, 
who is starring in New York in Noel 
Coward’s “Conversation Piece,” refused 
to comment on reports she would marry 
Pierre Fresnay, her leading man. 


® Michael Farmer, by Gloria Swanson, 
movie actress, in Los Angeles. Miss 
Swanson testified that her fourth hus- 
band wes excessively quarrelsome and 
that the quarrels interfered with her 
career. 

Worn: By Queen Mary of England, 
a new hat. Unlike her usual undec- 





orated toques, this one has a feather 
spray shooting up from the left side. 


® By Secretary of Labor Frances Per. 
kins, a new hat. Unlike her usual tri- 
cornes, this is a beret shooting down 
over her right eye. 

InpucTED: The Duke of Kent, young- 
est son of King George and Queen 
Mary, into the House of Lords. In robes 
of scarlet and ermine, the Duke, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York 
proceeded between the Lords’ scarlet 
benches to the clerk’s table. 

There the clerk read the letters pat. 
ent which made the former Prince 
George the Earl of St. Andrews and 
Duke of Kent. After a herald read the 
new Duke’s summons to Parliament 
the Duke himself in a quivering voice 
took an oath of allegiance to his fa- 
ther, “his heirs, and successors.” 

Diep: Ivy Ledbetter Lee, 57, public 
relations counsel, of a brain tumor, in 
New York. This native of Georgia was 
@ newspaper reporter some 25 years 
ago. Then he got an idea. He decided 
corporations should give out news fay- 
orable to their interests instead of let- 
ting reporters dig up their own stories, 

His clients included Armour & Co. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Princeton 
University, and several foreign govern- 
ments. Most famous were the Rocke- 
feller interests. He tore down the un- 
popular conception of John D. Rocke- 
feller Sr. by building up a picture of a 
kindly, dime-distributing old man. 

His company regularly sent out in- 
formation before reporters could get 
beats and scoops. Only once did it fail. 
It had not prepared an obituary for him 
when he died. 


® Other Deaths: Lt. Col. Horace Hick- 
am, ranking officer in the Army Air 
Corps, in a plane crash .. . Dr. Lewis 
Linn McArthur, senior surgeon at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, and former 
president of the American Surgical As- 
sociation . . . Col. William Ainslie Col- 
ston, Nickel Plate Railroad vice presi- 
dent, who conducted legal negotiations 
for the Van Sweringen interests .. 
Thomas George Lee, president of Ar- 
mour & Co., meat packers. 

Sick List: Governor-elect Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey (tonsillitis): 
facing operation. 

Grace Moore, opera singer (acute in- 
digestion, cold, and overwork): resting. 

Philip Snowden, Lord Ickornshaw, 
former British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (fall): almost collapsed dur- 
ing a speech. 

Franchot Tone, movie actor (back 
wrenched in fall): confined to home. 

Mrs. Georgia Coleman Gilson, former 
Olympic women’s diving champion (0p- 
eration on pituitary gland): “doing 
well.” 

Gen. John J. Pershing, wartime com- 
mander of the American Army (bron- 
chitis): in bed in Paris. 

Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad (recuperat- 
ing after a recent operation): denying 
serious illness, said he was “the livest 
kick’n’est person you ever saw.’ 
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MEDICINE: Doctors Hear About 


Successful Gland Operations 


Most doctors have always looked 
askance at gland-transplantation work. 
Twelve years ago Dr. Serge Voronoff, 
former chief surgeon at the Military 
Hospital in Paris, announced a method of 
grafting portions of the testes of chim- 
panzees into aging human beings. He 
was howled down. A few days later, 
however, the College de France gave 
him its learned ear. 

As a living example of his surgery, 
Dr. Voronoff displayed Sir Arthur 
Evelyn Liardet, a 76-year-old Britisher 
who was given new vitality by parts 
from a $500 ape. Although the old man 
looked about 55 and was able to climb 
mountains, doctors argued that his new 
“strength” was psychological. Last 
week in Philadelphia, at the annual 
meeting of the International Medical 
Assembly, they were still scoffing. 

In all medical history, said Dr. Frank 
H. Lahey, head of the famous Lahey 
Clinic in Boston, there have been but 
three genuine gland transplantations 
into human beings. The operations 
were made not with monkey glands, 
but with the tiny, calcium-governing 
parathyroid glands which lie back of 
the thyroid in the neck. When a man’s 
four pea-sized parathyroids are re- 
moved, he generally suffers convulsions 
and dies within three days. When para- 
thyroids function imperfectly, bones 
become too soft and spindly to support 
the body. 

The first transplanting of these vital- 
ly important little glands took place 
at Johns Hopkins last Spring. There 
Drs. George O. Guy, James C. Owings, 
and Harvey B. Stone cut paper-thin 
slices of healthy parathyroid from the 
necks of healthy persons and from 
corpses in the medical school morgue. 
For ten days the doctors kept these 
slices in a blood solution of the patient. 
This was to acclimatize the glands to 
their new host. 

Instead of putting them in the neck 
—a dangerous and difficult operation— 
the Baltimore researchers put them 
near the blood stream in the armpit. 
In two cases the glands survived. The 
Johns Hopkins surgeons attributed 
their success to the fact that the slices 
of parathyroid were so thin that prac- 
tically every cell was able to get nour- 
ishment from the host’s blood stream. 
In previous operations the chunks of 
parathyroid were so thick that cells in 
the middle died from malnutrition and 
finally killed the outside cells. 

Using the Guy-Owings-Stone tech- 
nique, Dr. Lahey made the third suc- 
cessful transplantation in Boston. In 
scotching the monkey gland idea, he 
Said last week: “There is great propa- 
ganda about the value of monkey 
glands. Most of it comes from Eurc- 
pean physicians. But the glands in 
every operation of which medical 
Science has any record have died with- 
Ma short period. The chief effect of 
such an operation is psychological. 
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That and the benefits the patient gets 
from a good rest...” 

The best known and the 
scorned gland-transplanter in the 
United States is Dr. John R. (Goat 
Gland) Brinkley of Kansas. In many 
Midwestern farmers he has installed 
testes taken from Toggenberg goats. In 
women he has transplanted ovaries 
from female Toggenbergs. 

Medicine has yet to see either any 
satisfactory case histories of Brinkley 
patients or any satisfactory explanation 
of his technique in performing “The 
Brinkley Compound Operation.” The 
$750 operation is performed under a 
local anesthetic. In his heyday Brink- 
ley performed as many as 40 trans- 
plantations a day. In all, handsome and 
spectacular Dr. Voronoff has performed 
close to 1,000 of his monkey operations. 

While gland transplantations were 
making news in Philadelphia, two re- 
searchers in Philadelphia and one in 
Faribault, Minn., reported on their 
thymus gland extract work. In the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Drs. L. G. Rowntree, J. H. 
Clark, and A. M. Hanson told how 
thymus fluid extracted from calves’ 
sweetbreads made rats precocious. 


most 


At 40 days normally fed rats weighed 


60 grams, thymus-fed rats, 140 grams. 


A third-generation member of athymus- | 


fed family cast her litter in 40 days in- 


stead of the usual 60. By similar in- | 
jections cattle men some day may be | 
able to mature their cows for market | 


in half the usual time. 


Why cdo 
millions drink 


hot BOVRIL 
every day ? 


--- Because this world-famous beef drink 
is appetizing, delicious and stimulating. 
---It contains the goodness of prime 
beef, highly concentrated. 


Drink it with your meals and when tired, 
chilled or depressed; hot Bovril warms and 
cheers. Stimulates convalescent appetites. 
Famous abroad for nearly fifty years. Made 





in 10 seconds . . . a teaspoon- 
ful in a cup of boiling water. 


TRY IT! 


If not available at your food or 
drug store, send this coupon: 
Wm. S. Scull Co., 103 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


I want to try a 4 lb. bottle of Bovril. 
I enclose $1 [_] Send C. O. D. (J 





Name and address of store where I'd like to 
buy Bovril: 
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Our Golden State Limited from Chicago and 
Sunset Limited from New Orleans speed 
to California through America’s sunniest 
winter region—the sunshine belt along 
the Mexican border. We think you'll like 
the western hospitality on these trains, their 
modern Pullmans, quiet, dust-free, air-con- 
ditioned cars, and the many other luxuries 
for which you pay no extra fare. 


We have the fastest trains to Phoenix, 
Tucson and Douglas, headquarters for 


CALIFORNIA 


Southern Arizona 
Palm Springs 


Indio AX 
i] i TEM NS 





Southern Arizona’s winter guest ranches. 
We have the only trains directly serving 
the Southern California desert resorts at 
Indio and Palm Springs. 


Pullman charges out west are a third less 
than last year. Winter rail fares to the west 
are on a new, low basis and there will be 
special reduced holiday fares in December. 
For detailed information, write O. P. Bart- 
lett, Dept. F-11A,310 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 
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DESERT 
SUNSHINE! 


Rest or play in Phoenix and the surrounding towns 
of Tempe, Mesa, Chandler, Glendale, Buckeye and 
Wickenburg. A_variety of hotels — resorts —dude 
ranches — apartments — bungalows; reasonable costs; 
polo—golf —motoring—paved roads—colorful ‘desert 
—orange groves—smart shops. 
VALLEY OF THE SUN. 
schedule, we shall be delighted to meet and assist 
you in every way in getting located. 


- jal rates now effective on Rock Island— wr 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. q mo? 


_./Plhoenix 


*°* CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
217-F Calle del Sol 


Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


Name 


Come now’ to: this 
If advised of your 





Address 
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_ In78 years we have 
been complimented 
many times about 
our famous food, but 
the comment we like 
best was made by a 
New Englander, who 
said “The ‘vittles’ 

‘are great!” You'll 
enjoy not only our 
food, but service and 
actommodations, 

: too. . . Singles with 
private bath from $3. 
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NOBEL PRIZE: Pirandello Wins 


Literature’s Biggest Award 


Metaphysics “brought home _ the 
bacon” last week to Luigi Pirandello. 
The genial Italian playwright was 
awarded $41,318—the 1934 Nobel Prize 
in literature. A visitor to his modest 
apartment in Rome asked what he in- 
tended to do with the money. Signor 
Pirandello wiggled his chipper white 
goatee beneath his imperial mustache: 
“I’m going to keep it, of course.” 

The prize honored no individual piece 
of Pirandello’s work but his general 
output of plays, poems, essays, and 
twenty volumes of short stories. He is 
best known for his plays. 

Pirandello is a paradox, like many 
of his creations. An acquaintance once 
called him “shy as a goblin, urbane as 
a Chinese sage.””. He has 2 sunny man- 
ner and a gloomy philosophy of life. 
His characters stumble along weird, 
metaphysical byways that usually lead 
to death. Speculations on the problem 
of what is reality and what is illusion 
are the theme of many of his works. 

A Broadway production of his most 
famous play, ‘‘S:x Characters in Search 
of an Author,” introduced Pirandello to 
In it six 
of a playwright’s imaginary charac- 
ters rowdily interrupted the rehearsal 
They insisted on 
acting out their whole lives before him 
and spoiling the show. This baffled not 
only the stage manager and the cast of 
the play-within-a-play but also the per- 
fectly real audience out in front. The 


| critics fell for it like a ton of bricks. 


For some 30 years Pirandello taught 
School for 
Women and spent his spare time writ- 


| ing stories about persons far too ab- 
| normal to inhabit this world. 


During 
those three decades he was a hermit. 
But when he began writing plays 22 


: | years ago at the age of 45, he kicked 








WRITE for THIS 
FREE 
Catalog 


The beautiful new | 
64th Annual Jason | 
Weiler-Baird North | 
Co. Gift Book—176 | 
pages devoted ex- 
clusively to 


| 
LEATHER GoOops, | 


“ NOVELTIES and 
10,000 GIFT ARTICLES 


Order direct by mail and save both | 
time and money. We prepay delivery charges. | 


Be sure to write for 176 page FREE CATALOG NOW. Sim” 
ee ee name and address” | 
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cars and hotels all over Europe he 
has scribbled his dramas and comedies, 
In 1925 he visited this country. Be. 
fore making another transatlantic 
crossing, he is “waiting for better 
times.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 36-Year-Old 
Woman Tells Her Gay Story 


PRELUDE TO THE PAST. By R. G. 375 pages 
101,000 words. Morrow, New York. $3. 


Few women of 36 have led fy! 
enough lives to make 100,000 words of 
interesting reading. Rosie Graefen- 
berg is one of that few. She packs 
sufficient experience into her amazing 
autobiography to fill three entertaining 
books. 

Daughter of a Jewish banker jn 
Mannheim, Germany, she lived through 
the World War and its terrible after- 
math. She was a journalist by trade 
and a friend of world-famous charac- 
ters by inclination. Because her book 
is distinctly personal, the post-war 
Europe it describes has a warmth and 
reality no formal history can achieve. 

Miss Graefenberg’s private life be- 
came intense at the age of 12, when 
she met her “first and longest love’— 
a school-teacher. It reached a peak 
four years ago when she became the 
butt of a front-page scandal. 

In 1929, two months after she mar- 
ried the octogenarian Franz Ullistein, 
head of Europe’s greatest publishing 
house, his brothers began to suspect 
her. They accused her of adultery. 
They said she had spied for both Ger- 
maay and France at the same time, 
when she was in Paris five years be- 
fore. Actually, she says here, she mar- 
ried the old publisher on the advice of 
her most disturbing lover, a married 
man she calls “Kobra.” 

The author mixes such story-ingre- 
dients as these with the skill of a smart 
reporter.and spices them with the wit 
of a woman of the world. She de- 
scribes her experiences sensitively but 
without self-sorrow. When she speaks 


KEYSTONE 


“Shy as a Goblin, Urbane as a Chinese Sage:” Luigi Piran- 
dello Makes Friends With a Donkey on a Country Lane 
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last century economists felt they had ¥ o DIRECT 
been developing a new science. Not un- mating 

til four years ago did they discover that HIGH £1 Fag MIDWEST 





























economics was more rationalization 
than science. “Human beings must 
now concede their fallibility and accept 
the world as a place of trial and er- 
ror,” says the teacher, in tones remi- 
niscent of Ecclesiastes. 

Then Mr. Beard dynamites various WORLDS GREATEST 
plans, past and present, for economic RADIO VALUE 
salvation. The old industrialist belief . $ eLe) 
that we could grow rich by overpro- COMPLETE 5/22 
ducing and selling our surplus abroad WITH DELUXE 
he says is no longer tenable. The same 
goes for the agrarian philosophy of low 
tariffs, low prices, and dependable for- 
eign markets. 

Finally, with the ground cleared of 
everything but hope, Mr. Beard tells 
what he thinks we might do to bring 2 j : f 
civilization up to date. Fortunately for | ¥ Dial, can Hot er 
the reader’s peace of mind, the author | tcan and Foreign programs...Canadian, 
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: 1935 Midwest catalog. 
14 Save eases profit! RECEPTION 
110,000 satisfi customers. 
Super De Luxe radio gives Guaranteed 
' ——— Fidelity reception, 

wave bands, 50 advanced fea- 
tures, 9 to 2400 meters, 12,000 





Rosie Graefenberg: Her Autobiogra- CiriBonge lice, amateur, airplane, ships. One-Year, Fore 
phy Is Packed With Famous Names becomes more optimistic = the end. The clan Reception, Money Back Guarantess. As little 
chief plank in his platform is the ideal as $5.00 down. Mail coupon or send Ic postcard 





of great men or harrowing events, like Of a national security that will oppose | | Midwest Radic Corp., Dept. 858, Cincinnati, O. 





the abortive Socialist revolution of 1918, War as well as starvation. 5 Sin sonSay Pink otal aes Ue cata ation Of 
she does not overwrite, but allows the | Some readers may find Mr. Beard too | § : 
inherent drama of the episodes to pro- visionary for their taste. He presents | £Name.....-.+-0+00---+ § 
pel her story. many of his panaceas in merely general ee Se a ee RS . 





She knew Goebbels, now Propaganda terms. He pays only slight attention to | *=== . 
Minister for the Reich, when he was a_ the problem of national finance which 





“slim youth with a fanatical face,” is involved in the policies he outlines. 
whose only ambition was to write good Yet he never sounds like a fanatic. 
verse. In Paris one evening she sat He believes in nationalism of a protec- N E W S -WEE K 
next to Kerensky, who had ruled Rus-__ tive rather than aggressive sort. Though 
sia for six brief months he recommends “an efficient distribu- " 
In recent years Miss Graefenberg tion of wealth,” he has no patience with Events- —Pictures 


had at her feet not only Ullstein, but the idea of class warfare in this coun- 


also a French General and a fashion- try. His book is stimulating but not | Background 

able German gynecologist. Black hair, dogmatic. 

a snub nose, and full lips give her an Mr. Beard will be 60 in two weeks. ; ; 
unconventional beauty. Long ago this He was born in Edgetown, Ind., and of the news that is changing 
worried her fond father. Once he said educated at De Pauw, Oxford, and Co- the world 


to his wife: “No, the poor child is cer- lumbia Universities. The year he got 
tainly not pretty. We must make her his Ph.D., he published a learned trea- 
interesting instead.” 

Readers of this book may congratu- 
late her parents on their success. 















You touch your son’s pride when 
you make him a gift of a Schick 
Repeating Razor. It is a fine in- 
strument to possess, Its instant 
blade change, unusual shaving 
speed, and blade economy will 
always remind him of your 
excellent judgment. 


: Dad-that’s a swell i" 
THEORY: Beard Presents His| razor you gave MC Te 


Answers to World Problems 


THE OPEN DOOR AT HOME. By Charles A. 
Beard. 320 pages, 94,000 words. Macmillan, 
New York. $3. 


Charles A. Beard, historian, maga- 
zine debater, and economic adviser to 
foreign governments, has been trying 
for nearly 30 years to determine Amer- 
ica’s object in life. In the Spring of 
1932 the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil obtained a grant of $25,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to further his 
quest. The council assigned him the 
topic “National Interest’”—a field as 
broad as the nation’s history. 

Last Spring the first fruits appeared 
in a volume entitled “The Idea of Na- 
tional Interest.” Mr. Beard attempted 
to make sense out of that pet phrase 
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The DELMONICO...a name 


HOTEL 








$——__ ________ 


always distinguished for ex- 
. cellence ... today one of New 
..York’s smartest hotels, noted 
for its appointments, service 
and famed restaurant. 


For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 


Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
‘ New York 


UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 
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tise on “The Office of Justice of the 
Peace in England.” In 1917 he ended 
a ten-year stretch of teaching politics 
at Columbia and became director of the 
Training School for Public Service in 
New York, a post which brought him 
close to problems of city government. 


His devotion to indepéndent research 
and writing was interrupted once by an 
earthquake. The Japanese 
ment asked him to come and advise it 
on reconstruction after the disaster of 
‘1923. 

Mr. Beard likes country life and dis- 
approves of congested cities. His pet 
aversion is the United States Navy. No 
hostile fleet has ever belabored it with 
the persistency of Charles A. Beard. In 
several magazine pieces and one book 
he has damned the Navy League and 
warned citizens against perilous in- 
creases in tonnage. 

He spends most of his time on his 
farm at New Milford, Conn., studying 
social trends and shunning publicity. 
He lives with his favorite collaborator, 
Mary Ritter Beard. She has written 
several books of her own. Both hus- 
band and wife worked on “The Rise of 
American Civilization,” a broad study 
of the national life, which was published 
seven years ago. 


LITTLE. REVIEWS: Douglas; 


The Metropolis; Expatriates 


THE EVE OF CONFLICT. By George Fort 
MILTON. 570 pages, 200,000 words. Bibli- 
ography, Index, Illustrations. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $5. 

Painstaking biography of Stephen A. 
Douglas, the “Little Giant” who had 
the misfortune of being Lincoln’s op- 
ponent in the historic Illinois debates. 
The author has used new sources to 
describe the political battles leading 
to the Civil War, which he calls “need- 
less.” 


METROPOLIS. By Agnes Rogers and Freder- 
ick Lewis Alle1. Harpers, New York. $3. 

The author of “Only Yesterday” with 
his wife has compiled a photograph 
collection illustrating New York life 
from park benches to plush apart- 
ments. Mr. Allen has_ contributed 
20,000 words of comment and explana- 
tion. His phvutcerapher, Edward M. 
Weyer Jr., said “the interesting task is 
to watch the human animal strug- 


gling.” 


MY NEXT BRIDE. By Kay Boyle. 327 pages, 
66,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$2.50. 

Novel of American artists living in 
Paris. Their sinister lives are animated 
by a prose which is always macabre 
and sometimes striking. 

GALLYBIRD. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 375 
pages, 76,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. 

Sir Gervase Alard discovers love, 
black magic, and deviltry in seven- 
teenth-century England. An eerie and 
colorful story which takes its title 
from a species of woodpeckers. The 
trees that gallybirds inhabit are de- 





caying like Alard’s family. 
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Govern- 


VirTuE’s REWARD: To prove that 
Texas’s law against horse-race gam- 
bling is violated in the shadows of the 
State Capitol at Austin, Representa- 
tive Henry C. Kyle bought a $2 ticket 
on Escoba Land at Arlington Downs, 
He waved his proof before his fellow 
legislators and stormed for the sup- 
pression of vice. Then he learned that 
Escoba Land had won, paying him 
$24.90. 

GRATITUDE: Because jail inmates at 
Erwin, Tenn., complained that time 
hung heavy on their hands, Sheriff v. 
A. Rye let them whittle. A few days 
later two men escaped. In their opened 
cell door the Sheriff found a carefully 
carved wooden key. 


Lirt: Bavaria’s lingering Summer 
weather tempted swallows to tarry 
longer than usual. <A sudden cold 
snap made them too exhausted to fly 
South over the Alps. So the Munich 
S. P. C. A. captured the shivering birds, 
put them in crates, and shipped them 
in passenger planes to Milan’s warmer 
air. 


TALLY-HOME: The rector of Leaden- 
hall, Lincolnshire, England, cantered 
straight to his back door during the 
Ibelvior Fox Hunt. In fact, he had to. 
Around his scullery madly scrambled 
cooks, maids, five hounds, and the 
quarry. 

Hanc-Over: The _ world’s largest 
glass-eye factory, in Denver, Colo., got 
an order recently for two identical eyes, 
one to be painted “a little bloodshot, 
for use the morning after.” 


EFFICIENCY: At Khabarovsk, U.S.S.R., 
Anna Merkusheva, a clerk in the Soviet 
Union Telegraph Service, was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 
Her offense: Failure to deliver 389 tele- 
graph messages. 

BACKBONE: In Chicago Albert Sten- 
gel heard a shot. He stopped, looked 
around, found no one injured, and 
walked on. After eight blocks he sud- 
denly collapsed. Surgeons found a 
bullet in his spine. 

TRIBUTE: Last Sunday—Armistice 
Day—at Crayford, Kent, England, men 
working on a seven-day shift in a large 
factory paused two minutes in silent 
remembrance of Britain’s war dead. 
Then they went back to their jobs of 
turning out Vickers machine guns, 
rifles, and gas-projecting machines. 


Wronc Numser: “It’s a boy,” Gen- 
naro Pisacano was told at Misericordia 
Hospital, New York. 

“It’s a girl!” exclaimed Pisacano 
when he saw his wife’s baby. 

“Mistake in records,” explained the 
hospital. 

“We'll keep her,” said Pisacano 
doubtfully, “if she grows to look like 
us.”’ 
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ANNOUNCING AMAZING 


‘TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


PORTABLE 


iO 


g ADAY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PRICE 
REDUCTION 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 


Now for the first time 


emington, world-famous manufacturer, 


offers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
chine, A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 





Money making oppor- 
tunities always open 
Iiundreds of jobs are waiting for 
people who can type. A typewriter 
helps put your ideas on paper in 

tical, impressive form.. helps you 


rite clear, un- 
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A Gift for Every 
Member of the Family 


If you want a gift for birthday, 
Christmas, or graduation... one 
t.at_ Father, Mother, Sister or 
l other will use and appreciate 
lor years to come... give a Rem- 
i ston Portable. It’s the one gift 
t at can be used with both pleas- 
and profit by every member 
the family. 
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ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point definitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 

rice on this machine. Everything points to 
igher prices. We don’t believe that we can 
maintain the present big price reduction in 
the face of constantly rising costs in every one 
of our departments. So we say...“Act fast!” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington models available on unusu- 
ally low terms. Clip coupon today ! 


UPON NOW 


REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. 14-113, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Buying a typewriter isn’t like 
buying a suit of clothes. Many 
Remington portables, seeing 10 
years of hard service are still in 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a machine with every standard 
feature. The Remington No. 5 
isthe most compact and durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine 





10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 





represents the height of economy 
... unequalled economy in first 
cost .. . unequalled economy in 
service. 


It is today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history... 
and that statement comes from 
the company thathas constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
now. It is areal bargain offer. 








Specifications... 


The Model 5 includes every essen- 
tial feature found in standard type- 
writers. It has standard 4-row key- 
board,Complete visibility. Standard 
width carriage for long envelopes, 
Carriage return lever of exception. 
al design for easy and rapid opera- 


TYPING COURSE 


When you get your new Rem- 
ington No. 5. you will get with 
it... ABSOLUTELY FREE... 
a page course in typing. It 
teac 


tion. Margin release on the key- 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse. 
Back spacer. Twocolor ribbon shift. 


Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
Key (one of the most useful features 
found on any typewriter). Weight 
il 13 oz. Furnished with Pica 
or Elite type. 


es the Touch System, s is up work. 


It is simply written and wel 


€ p 
illustrated. Instruc- 


tions are easy as A.B.O. Even a child can under- 
stand this method. A little study and the average 
rson, child or grown-up, becomes_fasc 


ollow 


inated. 
this course during the 1-DAY FREE 


TRIAL OFFER that we give you on your type- 


writer. At the end of that_time, i 


able to dash off letters faster than wit 


CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. 5, 
a FREE carrying case sturdi- 
ly built of 3-ply wood. Cov- 
ered with heavy DuPont fab- 


ou should be 
pen and ink. 


ric. Top is removed in one motion, leaving machine 
firmly attached to base. Oan be used anywhere... 


on knees, in chairs, on trains. 
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Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 14-113 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typewriter 
for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 


Name 





Address 





City. 


State. 








ENJOYED 


On this page are submitted the 
latest reports received from Camel 
smokers... real experiences of 
real people. Miss Helen Hicks, 
Ellsworth Vines, Jr., Shepard Bar- 
clay, Miss Eve Miller. Miss Miller 
has an exacting job asa New York 
department-store executive. She 
says: “I started to smoke Camels 


FURTHER REPORTS ON A BENEFIT 
BY CAMEL 


SMOKERS 


because I appreciate mildness and 
delicacy of flavor. I found, too, 
that Camels give me a ‘lift’ when 
my energy is low—and Camels 
never upset my nerves.” 

Camels are milder—a matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos! Smoke 
them all you want. They never 
jangle your nerves. 


BRIDGE EXPERT. (below) 
“Smoking Camels helps concen- 
tration,” says Shepard Barclay. 
“I prefer Camels...I can smoke 
them steadily without jangled 
nerves. They’re always mild!” 


0 
ww 
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TENNIS STAR. (above) 
EllsworthVines, Jr., says: 
“Camels restore my Pep 
...take away that tired 
feeling...I can smoke 
all the Camels I wavt, 
for they don’t interf-re | 
with healthy nerves.” 


TOBACCO EXPERTS ALL KNOW: 


© Camels are made from finer, Ree iets j 
More Expensive Tobaccos— ; 4 
Turkish and Domestic—than 
any other popular brand.?? 


| CHAMPION GOLFER. (above) Miss Helen 


Hicks says: “I can smoke Camels con- 
stantly without a sign of upset nerves.” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com). '¥ 


Camels Costlece lobaccos never gel on yow? Newes” 





